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Conference-goers  hit  the  exhibit  floor  at  last  week’s  ComNet  ’89. 

Apple  executives  respond 
to  criticism  of  DEC  deal 

Officials  say  work  to  tie  Macs  into  DECnet  going 
smoothly,  product  rollout  will  begin  this  August. 

By  Laura  DiDio 

Senior  Editor 


AT&T  takes  wraps 
off  crossbred  PBX 

Definity  75/85  debuts  at  ComNet  ’89;  combines 
capabilities  of  System  75,  System  85  switches. 

By  Bob  Wallace 

Senior  Editor 


Trucker  gets 
an  edge  with 
tracking  net 

By  Paul  Desmond 

_ Staff  Wtiter _ 

DENVER  —  Trans-Western  Ex¬ 
press  Ltd.  (TWX)  has  gained  a 
competitive  edge  on  much  larger 
transportation  companies  with  a 
satellite  truck-tracking  system 
that  is  helping  it  win  lucrative 
shipping  contracts. 

TWX,  based  here,  operates  a 
fleet  of  only  1 80  trucks.  Yet  it  dis¬ 
tinguishes  itself  from  bigger  ri¬ 
vals  by  providing  customers  with 
detailed  information  on  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  their  shipments  at  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  notice. 

The  satellite  network  also  fea¬ 
tures  a  monitoring  system  for  re¬ 
frigerated  trucks  that  triggers 
alarms  when  temperatures  ex¬ 
ceed  preset  parameters,  giving 
TWX  time  to  remedy  the  problem 
or  send  a  replacement  truck  be¬ 
fore  cargo  is  damaged  or  de¬ 
stroyed.  The  system  also  gives 
the  company  credible  evidence 
against  claims  that  proper  tem¬ 
peratures  were  not  maintained 
during  shipments. 

In  addition,  the  tracking  net¬ 
work  has  increased  productivity 
and  pay  for  TWX  drivers,  who  no 
longer  waste  valuable  time  call¬ 
ing  headquarters  to  report  their 
locations. 

The  Tracker  I  truck-monitor¬ 
ing  system  supports  monitoring 
(continued  on  page  9) 


NEW  YORK  —  Top  Apple 
Computer,  Inc.  executives  last 
week  answered  critics  who  have 
slammed  the  company’s  year-old 
alliance  with  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  because  it  has  yet  to  pro¬ 
duce  any  Macintosh-to-VAX  con¬ 
nectivity  offerings. 

In  interviews  at  last  week’s 
DEXPO  East  ’89  trade  show  here, 
Apple  officials  said  the  two  firms 
have  achieved  all  they  set  out  to 
do.  The  companies  have  spent  the 


last  year  designing  an  application 
architecture  that  can  be  easily 
supported  by  independent  soft¬ 
ware  developers. 

The  first  products  of  the  alli¬ 
ance,  such  as  VAX-based  server 
software  supporting  Macintosh 
net  protocols,  will  begin  to  arrive 
in  August,  the  executives  said. 

“We  have  done  everything  we 
said  we’d  do,”  said  Peter  Hirsh- 
berg,  Apple’s  manager  of  multi¬ 
vendor  integration.  “The  alliance 
is  going  well,  and  we’re  on  target 
( continued  on  page  40) 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  AT&T 
last  week  delivered  on  a  long¬ 
standing  promise  to  consolidate 
its  private  branch  exchange  line 
with  the  introduction  of  the  De¬ 
finity  75/85  Communications 
System,  a  PBX  that  marries  the 
capabilities  of  the  company’s  Sys¬ 
tem  75  and  System  85. 

Definity,  unveiled  at  the  Com¬ 
munication  Networks  Confer¬ 
ence  and  Exposition  ’89  here, 
combines  the  high-density  circuit 
packs  and  modular  cabinets  of 
the  mid-range  System  7  5  with  the 
call-processing  capacity,  net¬ 
working  capabilities  and  ad¬ 
vanced  features  of  the  high-end 
System  85. 

AT&T’s  strategy  in  unveiling 
the  new  switch  is  to  ease  upward 
migration  for  System  75  users 
and  provide  System  85  users  with 
a  smaller,  more  powerful  switch 
that  can  be  networked  easily. 

Users  of  AT&T  PBXs  applaud¬ 
ed  the  introduction  of  Definity, 
some  saying  they  have  already 
placed  orders  for  the  switch.  Ana¬ 
lysts  said  the  consolidation  of  the 
PBX  line  will  help  AT&T  retain 
users  that  might  otherwise  mi¬ 
grate  to  other  vendors’  switches. 

Definity  will  be  offered  in  two 


models,  each  of  which  supports 
Integrated  Services  Digital  Net¬ 
work  interfaces  and  uses  the 
same  memory  and  interfaces  to 
applications  on  adjunct  tomput- 
( continued  on  page  43 ) 


MCI  View, 
switched  56 
services  bow 

By  Bob  Brown 

_ Senior  VWiter _ 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  MCI 
Communications  Corp.  last  week 
delivered  a  promised  network 
management  service  that  works 
with  IBM’s  NetView  and  joined  ri¬ 
vals  AT&T  and  US  Sprint  Commu¬ 
nications  Co.  in  offering  a 
switched  56K  bit/sec  data  ser¬ 
vice. 

MCI,  which  made  the  an¬ 
nouncements  at  the  Communica¬ 
tion  Networks  Conference  and 
Exposition  ’89  here,  said  its  new 
MCI  View  net  management  ser¬ 
vice  is  the  first  in  a  family  of  Inte¬ 
grated  Network  Management  Ser¬ 
vices  (INMS)  it  plans  to  deliver 
this  year. 

The  carrier  initially  outlined 
( continued  on  page  43 ) 
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FEATURE 

Deregulation  drives 
new  Australian  services 


By  Kathryn  Korostoff 

Special  to  Network  World 

Despite  what  many  Ameri¬ 
cans  may  think,  Australia  is  not 
just  a  vast  outback  populated 
solely  by  koala  bears,  kanga¬ 
roos  and  Crocodile  Dundee. 
And  although  the  “land  down 
under”  may  seem  remote  be¬ 
cause  it’s  an  ocean  and  a  hemi¬ 
sphere  away  from  us,  it  isn’t 
isolated  communications-wise: 
There  is  a  wide  variety  of  voice 
and  data  communications  ser¬ 
vices  available  within  Australia 
and  between  that  country  and 
the  U.S. 


Furthermore,  because  of  the 
recent  deregulation  of  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  telecommunications  in¬ 
dustry,  the  number  of  such  ser¬ 
vices  is  increasing.  This  means 
U.S.  businesses  that  are  aware 
of  their  options  will  be  able  to 
communicate  quickly  and  easily 
with  clients  and  offices  in  Aus¬ 
tralia. 

Currently,  all  Australian 
telecommunications  services 
are  provided  by  three  govern- 
ment-owmed  groups,  called  in¬ 
strumentalities:  Telecom  Aus¬ 
tralia,  AUSSAT  and  the  Over- 
( continued  on  page  31 ) 


Prime,  Novell  to  jointly 
build  Unix-based  NetWare 

Companies  to  develop  two  versions  of  NetWare 
to  run  on  Prime’s  EXL  supermicrocomputer  line. 


By  Jim  Brown 

New  Products  Editor 

NATICK,  Mass.  —  Prime  Com¬ 
puter,  Inc.  and  Novell,  Inc.  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  announce  this  week  a 
strategic  alliance  through  which 
they  will  develop  the  first  Unix- 
based  version  of  NetWare. 

Under  the  agreement,  the 
companies  will  develop  two  ver¬ 
sions  of  NetWare  that  will  run  on 
Prime’s  EXL  line  of  supermicro¬ 
computers,  which  are  based  on 
Intel  Corp.’s  80386  microproces¬ 
sor  and  Multibus  II  architecture. 
One  version  will  run  under 
AT&T’s  Unix  System  V.3,  effec¬ 
tively  creating  a  NetWare  server 
that  can  connect  to  Prime’s  mini¬ 
computers  or  to  other  vendors’ 
systems. 

The  companies  also  will  cre¬ 
ate  a  version  of  NetWare  that  runs 
stand-alone  on  the  EXL,  allowing 
users  to  employ  the  device  as  a 
network  file  server.  In  doing  so, 
the  companies  are  rewriting 
NetWare  by  adding  operating  sys¬ 
tem  features  and  drivers  to  the 
EXL’s  Multibus  II. 

Development  of  a  Unix-based 
NetWare  server  positions  Novell 
squarely  against  Microsoft  Corp., 
which  has  signed  up  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.  and  AT&T  to  develop 
Unix  versions  of  its  LAN  Manager. 


The  agreement  between  the 
two  companies  also  opens  the 
door  for  development  of  other 
Unix/NetWare  server  software 
products  since  both  companies 
agreed  to  license  the  resulting 
software  to  other  vendors.  These 
vendors  could  then  recompile  it 
to  run  with  other  Unix  variations. 

Prime  hopes  the  licensing 
strategy  will  make  the  jointly  de¬ 
veloped  Unix/NetWare  server 
software  an  industry  standard. 
“We  don’t  care  what  version  of 
Unix  [vendors  are]  running,”  said 
Gerald  Kokos,  senior  director  of 
Prime’s  distributed  computing 
business  group.  “As  long  as 
they’re  on  Intel  [microproces¬ 
sors],  we’ll  work  with  them.” 

Due  out  early  next  year,  the 
Unix/NetWare  server  software 
will  give  NetWare  users  access  to 
Unix-based  applications  running 
on  the  EXL.  It  will  also  enable  ter¬ 
minals  directly  attached  to  the 
EXL  to  access  NetWare  applica¬ 
tions. 

Also  due  out  next  year  are 
software  gateways  that  will  link 
devices  attached  to  the  Unix- 
based  NetWare  server  to  X. 400- 
compatible  electronic  mail  nets. 
In  addition,  the  gateways  will  link 
the  server  to  larger  Ethernets 
( continued  on  page  43 ) 


DG  unveils  multivendor 
net  strategy,  OSI  products 

Firm  also  joins  OSI/Network  Management  Forum. 


By  Bob  Brown 

_ Senior  Writer _ 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  Data 
General  Corp.  last  week  outlined 
its  multivendor  networking  strat¬ 
egy,  unfolding  a  line  of  products 
based  on  the  Open  Systems  Inter¬ 
connection  model. 

The  Westborough,  Mass.- 
based  minicomputer  maker  also 
announced  at  the  Communica¬ 
tion  Networks  Conference  and 
Exposition  (ComNet)  ’89  here 
that  it  has  joined  the  OSI/Net¬ 
work  Management  Forum.  The 
Bernardsville,  N.J. -based  group  is 
creating  a  profile  based  on  OSI 
management  protocols  for  ven¬ 
dors  to  use  in  designing  interop¬ 
erable  net  management  wares. 

DG’s  OSI  strategy  gives  the 
company  an  above-average  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  OSI  market,  which  al¬ 
ready  has  backing  from  such  no¬ 
tables  as  IBM,  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  and  Hewlett-Packard  Co. 
DG’s  decision  to  move  more  fully 
into  OSI  before  many  of  its  com¬ 
petitors  may  prompt  third-party 
vendors  to  write  their  OSI  appli¬ 
cations  to  DG’s  offerings,  said 
James  Herman,  a  principal  at 


Northeast  Consulting  Resources, 
Inc.,  a  consulting  firm  in  Boston. 

Aside  from  arriving  on  the 
scene  early,  DG’s  OSI  strategy 
does  not  appear  to  be  much  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  approach  taken 
by  other  vendors,  such  as  DEC, 
Herman  said.  DEC  is  taking  a 
gradual  approach,  working  on 
lower  levels  products  now  and 
stressing  DECnet  for  upper  lay¬ 
ers,  he  said. 

Peaceful  coexistence 

DG’s  multivendor  networking 
strategy,  which  is  based  on  its 
DG/OSI  Communications  Archi¬ 
tecture,  is  designed  to  let  users  of 
the  firm’s  existing  Xodiac  net¬ 
working  architecture  coexist  or 
easily  migrate  to  OSI  multiven¬ 
dor  networks,  said  Joseph  For- 
gione,  DG’s  director  of  communi¬ 
cations  product  marketing. 

At  the  ComNet  show,  DG  intro¬ 
duced  three  OSI  packages  that 
run  on  the  company’s  Eclipse  MV 
minicomputers  and  support  its 
DG/OSI  Communications  Archi¬ 
tecture. 

The  firm’s  DG/File  Transfer, 
( continued  on  page  6 ) 


Briefs 


FCC  seeks  petition  response.  Users 
commenting  on  a  BellSouth  Corp.  petition  to  pro¬ 
vide  signal-control  features  with  its  T- 1  service  have 
until  tomorrow  to  file  responses  with  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission. 

BellSouth  asked  the  FCC  last  December  for  per¬ 
mission  to  use  smart  jacks  at  customers’  premises  to 
conduct  loop-back  tests.  These  tests  would  be  run 
from  central  offices  over  the  same  portion  of  the 
T-l  line  that  carries  voice  and  data.  This  method 
would  eliminate  the  need  to  send  maintenance  per¬ 
sonnel  to  conduct  tests. 

An  opposing  petition,  filed  by  the  Independent 
Data  Communications  Manufacturers  Association, 
Inc.  (IDCMA),  warns  that  the  plan  could  result  in 
increased  costs,  duplication  of  existing  customer 
premises  equipment  functionality  and  additional 
points  of  net  failure.  Existing  attenuation  features 
provided  in  customer-owned  channel  service  units 
would  be  rendered  superfluous,  the  IDCMA  said.  In 
addition,  customers  would  have  to  rely  on  carrier 
personnel  to  service  the  jack  in  case  of  failure,  an 
IDCMA  member  said. 

AT&T/ltaltel  deal  gets  nod.  The  govern¬ 
ment  holding  company  for  Italy’s  nationalized  in¬ 
dustries,  Instituto  per  la  Riconstruzione,  last  week 
approved  a  plan  for  AT&T  to  work  with  Italtel 
S.p.A.,  the  state-owned  telecommunications  com¬ 
pany,  to  revitalize  the  nation’s  telecommunications 
systems.  The  only  obstacle  left  in  AT&T’s  bid  to 
clinch  a  large  piece  of  one  of  Europe’s  largest  tele¬ 
communications  upgrades  —  $25  billion  over  the 


next  four  years  —  is  approval  from  Italy’s  minister 
for  state  participation,  whose  decision  is  forthcom¬ 
ing. 

Word  from  the  Hill.  The  U.S.  needs  a  tele¬ 
communications  policy  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
foreign  competition,  said  Sen.  Ernest  Hollings  (D- 
S.C.)  at  the  International  Communications  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Winter  1989  Seminar  in  Arlington,  Va.,  last 
week. 

“There  is  a  silly  singsong  of  free  market,  free 
market,  which  is  going  to  put  us  in  a  trade  war,  ’’Hol¬ 
lings  said.  “In  national  telecommunications,  we 
don’t  have  a  policy,  and  we  need  it.” 

The  senator  did  not  specify  what  this  policy 
should  entail,  although  he  said  it  could  include  tar¬ 
iffs  on  imported  communications  equipment.  In  his 
position  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commerce,  Sci¬ 
ence  and  Transportation  Committee,  which  over¬ 
sees  the  Subcommittee  on  Telecommunications, 
Hollings  is  the  country’s  highest  ranking  senator 
overseeing  telecommunications  legislation. 

Novell  denies  sale  discussions.  Novell, 
Inc.’s  stock  rallied  late  last  week,  finishing  the  week 
up  half  a  point,  due  to  reports  that  the  Provo,  Utah- 
based  local  net  vendor  is  holding  acquisition  talks 
with  AT&T. 

Novell  President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer 
Raymond  Noorda  flatly  denied  the  reports.  “The  ru¬ 
mors  don’t  fit,”  he  said.  “We’re  not  talking  to  any¬ 
body,  and  AT&T  isn’t  talking  to  anyone  inside  the 
company  regarding  an  acquisition.” 
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Does  it  ever  seem  like  the  people  who  work  for 
you  are  spending  more  time  at  the  fax  machine 
and  less  time  at  their  desks? 

With  Western  Union’s  OfficeAccessSM  software 
and  electronic  messaging  services  you  can  keep 
them  out  of  the  fax  lines.  It  allows  anyone  in 
your  office  to  send  fax  directly  from  the  desktop 


terminal  where  the  message  was  composed. 

With  OfficeAccess  software  on  your  current 
terminal  system,  you  can  communicate  with 
your  customers,  your  suppliers,  your  field  offices 
and  the  general  public  through  electronic  mail, 
telex,  and  Western  Union’s  Priority  Mail  Serv- 
icesf  as  well  as  fax.  And  you  can  do  it  all  from 


any  terminal  in  your  office. 

Whether  you’re  using  IBM,  DEC,  Wang,  Apple 
or  almost  any  other  system,  OfficeAccess  can  give 
you  a  smarter,  more  efficient  office. 

Call  Western  Union  at  1-800-247-1373,  Dept. 
180.  And  find  out  how  to  help  your  bottom  line  by 
keeping  your  employees  out  of  the  fax  line. 
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The  MCI  Global  Network: 
Unsurpassed  Quality. 

MCI®  has  the  most  advanced  voice 
and  data  network  available  today. 

And  when  youVe  got  the  world's 
most  sophisticated  network, 
quality  speaks  for  itself.  We 
thoroughly  check  our  nearly  one 
billion  circuit  miles  every  five 
minutes.  And  every  call  you  make 
is  carried  over  the  optimal  balance 
of  digital  technologies,  from  fiber 
optics  to  digital  switching. 

MCI  pioneered  single  mode  fiber 
optic  technology  for  long  haul 
applications.  We  were  also  the  first 
to  achieve  transmission  speeds  of 
810  Mbps  and  1.8  Gbps.  And  today 
MCI  is  implementing  Common 
Channel  Signaling  7  (CCS  7),  the 
most  advanced  network  intelligence 
technology  available.  Which 
means  quicker  setup  time  and 
reduced  blockage,  and  is  the  basis 
for  today's  most  advanced  ISDN 
applications.  In  the  event  of  any 
problem,  our  unequalled  staff  of 
service  and  support  specialists  is 
available  to  you  24  hours  a  day.  All 
in  all,  this  is  one  network  news 
story  that's  got  our  competition 
very  worried.  Contact  your 
MCI  representative  or  call 
1-800-888-0800. 

MCI 

Let  us  show  you: 


AT&T  to  work  with  UK, 
Japan  in  global  ISDN  link 


By  Barton  Crockett 

_ Senior  Editor _ 

ARLINGTON,  Va.  —  A  high- 
level  AT&T  executive  last  week 
disclosed  that  the  company  is 
working  with  carriers  in  the  UK 
and  Japan  to  offer  international 
Integrated  Services  Digital  Net¬ 
work  services. 

At  the  International  Commu¬ 
nications  Association’s  (ICA) 
Winter  1989  Seminar  here,  Rod¬ 
ney  Strum,  AT&T’s  director  of  in¬ 
ternational  marketing,  said  the 
carrier  is  working  with  British 
Telecommunications  pic  in  the 
UK  and  Japan’s  Kokusai  Denshin 
Denwa  Ltd.  (KDD),  an  interna¬ 
tional  carrier,  to  offer  interna¬ 
tional  ISDN  Basic  Rate  Interface 
service. 

Strum  said  the  carrier  will 
probably  announce  the  project  in 
two  months  but  has  not  yet  filed  a 
tariff  for  the  service. 

Currently,  AT&T  offers  do¬ 
mestic  ISDN  Primary  Rate  Inter¬ 


face  sendee  but  has  not  yet  intro¬ 
duced  Basic  Rate  Interface 
service.  The  Basic  Rate  Interface, 
or  2B  +  D,  standard  supports  two 
64K  bit/sec  bearer  channels  for 
voice  and  data  and  an  out-of-band 
signaling  channel. 

Major  step  for  ISDN 

Users  at  the  conference  said 
the  agreement  would  be  a  major 
boost  for  ISDN  and  would  greatly 
expand  its  reach  by  letting  users 
communicate  with  sites  globally 
over  the  integrated  voice/data 
networking  system. 

Executives  from  several  other 
major  carriers  said  the  reach  of 
ISDN  will  be  extended  even  fur¬ 
ther  through  other  global  ISDN 
interconnections  now  in  the 
works.  Strum  said  that,  in  the 
next  several  months,  AT&T  will 
announce  an  ISDN  interconnec¬ 
tion  to  Telecom  Canada,  an  Ot¬ 
tawa-based  organization  com¬ 
prising  major  Canadian  commu- 


FTS  2000  losers  ask  GSA 
to  overturn  AT&T  award 


Martin  Marrietta,  MCI  cry  foul  on  Tariff  16  filing. 


By  Anita  Taff 

Senior  Correspondent,  Washington 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  Martin 
Marietta  Corp.  and  MCI  Telecom¬ 
munications  Corp.  last  week  pro¬ 
tested  AT&T’s  tariff  filing  for  Fed¬ 
eral  Telecommunications  System 
(FTS)  2000,  asking  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  overturn  AT&T’s  con¬ 
tract  award  and  reopen  bidding 
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GDIDUDs 

DECconnect  ™ 

Communications  System 


The  DECconnect  Communication  System 
encompasses  the  full  family  of  Digital 
products  from  network  electronics  to 
cabling  and  connections.  DECconnect 
supports  access  to  corporate  computer 
networks,  telephone  communications, 
and  a  video  network.  The  modular 
nature  or  DECconnect  allows  for  the 
mixing  and  matching  of  components  to 
meet  user  specific  requirements. 

For  more  information  contact: 

U.S.A.  -  1 -800-826-9708 
CANADA  -  416-897-5665 
UK  -  011-44-1-568-1681 
EUROPE  -  011-32-3-457-3570 
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on  the  network  deal. 

MCI  filed  a  protest  with  the 
U.S.  General  Services  Adminis¬ 
tration’s  Board  of  Contract  Ap¬ 
peals,  claiming  that  AT&T’s  re¬ 
cent  Tariff  1 6  filing,  which  covers 
services  to  be  provided  under  FTS 
2000,  fails  to  conform  to  GSA 
contract  requirements. 

Martin  Marietta  filed  a  letter  of 
protest  with  Carol  Hall,  the  con¬ 
tracting  officer  who  evaluated 
FTS  2000  bids,  also  alleging  that 
AT&T’s  tariff  does  not  comply 
with  contract  requirements. 

Martin  Marietta  was  the  prime 
contractor  and  MCI  was  a  subcon¬ 
tractor  on  a  team  that  lost  out  in 
bidding  for  the  FTS  2000  con¬ 
tract,  which  could  be  worth  up  to 
$25  billion  over  10  years.  A 
spokesman  for  Martin  Marietta 
said  the  company  was  aware  that 
MCI  filed  a  protest  but  said  that 
Martin  Marietta’s  protest  was  sep¬ 
arate  from  MCI’s.  He  declined  to 
comment  on  why  the  companies 
are  filing  separately. 

Representatives  from  AT&T, 
which  won  60%  of  the  FTS  2000 
contract,  and  the  GSA,  which 
oversaw  the  bidding  process,  ex¬ 
pressed  confidence  that  the  pro¬ 
tests  would  not  hold  up  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  huge  govern¬ 
ment  network.  AT&T  said  it 
believes  its  FTS  2000  tariff  is  in 
full  compliance  with  require¬ 
ments  of  the  contract. 

Robert  MacKichan,  general 
counsel  for  the  GSA,  questioned 
whether  MCI  has  legal  authority 
to  file  a  protest  since  it  was  not 
the  prime  contractor  on  the  bid. 


nications  carriers. 

In  addition,  Michael  Ford, 
president  of  British  Telecom  In¬ 
ternational,  Inc.,  the  U.S.  subsid¬ 
iary  of  British  Telecom,  said  his 
company  is  arranging  ISDN  inter¬ 
connections  with  public  carriers 
in  Germany,  France  and  Italy. 

Ford  added  that  AT&T  and 
British  Telecommunications  pic 
have  approached  other  carriers 
about  interconnecting  ISDN  ser¬ 
vices.  He  said  both  companies 
pitched  the  idea  in  a  recent  meet¬ 
ing  with  representatives  from  20 
carriers  from  around  the  globe. 

“These  kinds  of  announce¬ 
ments  are  very  significant,”  said 
Lawrence  Gessini,  manager  of 
telecommunications  for  Agway, 
Inc.,  in  Syracuse,  N.Y.  “They  are 
the  first  big  step  to  making  ISDN 
an  ubiquitous,  international 
transmission  medium.” 

Strum  said  AT&T’s  ISDN  inter¬ 
connection  with  KDD  and  British 
Telecom  would  support  three  ap¬ 
plications:  automatic  number 
identification  and  two  unspeci¬ 
fied  services  for  users  in  the  fi¬ 
nancial  and  airline  industries. 

Access  to  the  international 
( continued  on  page  43 ) 


He  said  it  must  also  be  deter¬ 
mined  whether  the  protest  is  val¬ 
id  since  a  protest  usually  must  he 
filed  within  10  days  of  the  award 
date.  He  added  that  the  protests 
would  not  suspend  FTS  2000  pro¬ 
curement  activities. 

Shortly  after  the  contract  was 
awarded  in  December  1988,  Mar¬ 
tin  Marietta  said  it  would  not  pro¬ 
test  the  GSA  decision.  In  a  state¬ 
ment  last  week  explaining  the 
turnaround,  the  company  said  its 
complaints  were  based  on  infor¬ 
mation  from  AT&T’s  Tariff  16, 
which  was  not  filed  wth  the  FCC 
until  Jan.  24. 

In  the  protest  letter,  Martin 
Marietta  said  AT&T’s  Tariff  16  fil¬ 
ing  for  FTS  2000  failed  to  comply 
with  several  restrictions  imposed 
by  the  GSA  on  services  to  be  of¬ 
fered  under  a  tariff.  Although  the 
GSA  specified  that  tariffs  must 
state  that  AT&T,  and  not  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  would  suffer  losses  if 
regulators  raised  service  rates, 
the  AT&T  tariff  fails  to  include 
such  language,  Martin  Marietta 
said. 

AT&T’s  tariff  also  fails  to  in¬ 
clude  language  detailing  rate 
caps  that  were  negotiated  with 
the  GSA  for  some  services,  Martin 
Marietta  said.  For  example,  it  was 
agreed  that  charges  for  switched 
voice  service  would  not  exceed 
the  lowest  publicly  available  rate 
from  AT&T,  MCI  or  US  Sprint 
Communications  Co.,  the  other 
FTS  2000  supplier. 

MCI’s  protest  to  the  Board  of 
Contract  Appeals  claimed  that 
AT&T’s  tariff  filing  is  not  legal  be¬ 
cause  it  fails  to  include  public 
rates.  In  filing  its  tariff  for  FTS 
2000  services,  AT&T  asked  that 
its  rates  be  kept  secret  since  it 
must  rebid  on  prices  during  the 
fourth  and  seventh  years  of  the 
contract.  US  Sprint  does  not  have 
to  reveal  its  rates.  □ 


WillTel  buys 
up  Lightnet 
for  $365m 

By  Wayne  Eckerson 

_  Staff  Writer _ 

TULSA,  Okla.  —  Long-dis¬ 
tance  carrier  Williams  Telecom¬ 
munications  Group,  Inc.  (Will¬ 
Tel)  said  last  week  it  has  signed 
an  agreement  to  purchase  Light- 
net,  also  a  long-haul  company, 
for  $365  million  in  cash. 

The  deal,  which  received  fa¬ 
vorable  reviews  by  WillTel  cus¬ 
tomers,  strengthens  WillTel’s  po¬ 
sition  as  one  of  the  top  long¬ 
distance  carriers  behind  the  big 
three  of  AT&T,  MCI  Communica¬ 
tions  Corp.  and  US  Sprint  Com¬ 
munications  Co.,  analysts  said. 
The  deal  is  expected  to  be  final¬ 
ized  in  early  April. 

WillTel  primarily  markets 
transmission  services  to  other 
long-distance  carriers  but  also 
provides  T-l  service  to  some 
large  users.  The  acquisition  of 
Lightnet  increases  the  size  of  its 
network  by  about  60%. 

The  combined  net  would  span 
11,000  route  miles,  serve  most 
major  U.S.  cities  and  consist  of  fi¬ 
ber-optic  and  microwave  links. 

“WillTel  is  an  aggressive  com¬ 
pany;  its  acquisition  of  Lightnet 
will  stretch  its  geographic  reach 
and  bring  it  greater  savings 
through  economies  of  scale,” 
said  Robert  Self,  president  and 
owner  of  Market  Dynamics,  a 
New  York  consulting  firm. 

Currently,  WillTel’s  network 
primarily  operates  in  the  West 
and  Midwest  and  consists  of 


6,400  route  miles  of  fiber  lines 
and  800  route  miles  of  micro- 
wave  links.  Lightnet’s  all-fiber 
network,  on  the  other  hand, 
stretches  4,500  route  miles,  pri¬ 
marily  on  the  East  Coast. 

WillTel  is  the  largest  member 
of  the  National  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Network  (NTN),  a  consor¬ 
tium  of  five  regional  carriers  that 
exchange  traffic  to  provide  na¬ 
tionwide  long-distance  service. 

“Combining  Lightnet’s  net¬ 
work  with  our  own  and  NTN’s  will 
provide  our  customers  with  more 
redundant  and  diverse  routes, 
and  ultimately  better  service,” 
said  Roy  Wilkens,  president  of 
WillTel. 

Lightnet’s  owners  —  South¬ 
ern  New  England  Telecommuni¬ 
cations  Corp.,  a  local  exchange 
carrier  holding  company  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  and  CSX  Corp.,  a 
Jacksonville,  Fla.-based  interna¬ 
tional  transportation  company 
—  decided  to  sell  the  carrier  to 
focus  on  their  core  businesses,  a 
Lightnet  spokeswoman  said. 

Users  of  WillTel’s  network 
said  they  are  happy  with  the  pur¬ 
chase.  FMC  Corp.,  a  chemical  and 
equipment  manufacturer  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  currently  uses  three  T-l 
lines  from  WillTel  and  two  lines 
from  Lightnet.  Consolidating  the 
lines  under  WillTel  will  give  FMC 
a  bigger  discount  on  long-dis¬ 
tance  services  and  provide  single¬ 
vendor  contact,  said  Robert 
Mhoon,  manager  of  telecom¬ 
munications  engineering  at  FMC. 

Donald  Watson,  director  of 
telecommunications  for  Atlantic 
Richfield  Co.,  a  large  oil  producer 
based  in  Dallas  and  a  customer  of 
WillTel,  applauded  the  acquisi¬ 
tion.  “WillTel  is  a  well-organized 
operation  that  we  have  great  con¬ 
fidence  in,”  he  said.  □ 


DG  unveils  multivendor  strategy 


continued  from  page  2 

Access  and  Management  (DG/ 
FTAM)  software  package  lets  DG 
users  on  OSI -based  nets  exchange 
files  with  other  vendors’  systems 
that  support  FTAM  software.  DG/ 
FTAM,  which  will  be  available  at 
the  end  of  this  year,  will  cost  be¬ 
tween  $1,500  for  an  Eclipse  MV/ 
1400  processor  and  $17,400  for 
an  Eclipse  MV/40000  HA  Model 
IV. 

Tool  kit  for  resellers 

DG/OSI  Applications  Plat¬ 
form  Interface  (DG/OAPI)  is  a 
software  tool  kit  that  enables  val¬ 
ue-added  resellers  and  advanced 
users  to  create  OSI  seventh-layer 
applications  that  can  communi¬ 
cate  across  multivendor  nets.  The 
software,  which  requires  DG’s 
DG/OSI  Transport  Services 
(DG/OTS),  could  be  used  to 
write  a  utility  for  program-to- 
program  communications,  such 
as  those  for  updating  transac¬ 
tions  between  a  bank’s  branch 
and  its  headquarters,  said  Robin 
Cohan,  DG’s  product  manager  for 
OSI  networking  products. 

DG/OAPI,  which  is  scheduled 
to  ship  in  the  fourth  quarter,  will 


cost  from  $2,500  for  an  Eclipse 
MV/1400  to  $29,500  for  an 
Eclipse  MV/40000  HA  Model  IV. 

DG/OTS  is  a  software  package 
that  supports  the  OSI  protocols 
that  help  establish  connections 
and  route  data  in  an  OSI  net.  A  su¬ 
perset  of  DG’s  existing  Xodiac 
Transport  Services  offering,  DG/ 
OTS  provides  routing  and  end- 
system  transport  services  over  lo¬ 
cal-  and  wide-area  nets. 

DG/OTS,  which  is  expected  to 
ship  in  the  fourth  quarter,  will 
cost  from  $900  for  an  Eclipse 
MV/1400  to  $10,440  for  an 
Eclipse  MV/40000  HA  Model  IV. 

DG  previously  announced  the 
DG/X.400  OSI-compliant  mes¬ 
sage-handling  system  and  the 
DG/Open  Network  Management 
System,  which  are  also  part  of  the 
company’s  DG/OSI  Communica¬ 
tions  Architecture  strategy. 

The  DG  products  will  be  most 
useful  once  other  vendors  deliver 
similarly  compatible  OSI  prod¬ 
ucts,  Cohan  said.  At  the  ComNet 
show,  DG  demonstrated  compati¬ 
bility  between  its  FTAM  product 
and  an  OSI  offering  from  Touch 
Communications,  Inc.  □ 
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3Com  adds  SNA  gateway, 
net  mgmt.  for  OS/2  nets 

3  + Open  now  supports  IBM’s  LU  6.2  protocol. 

By  Susan  Breidenbach 

West  Coast  Bureau  Chief 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  3Com 
Corp.  last  week  stepped  up  its  ef¬ 
fort  to  penetrate  major  accounts 
by  announcing  products  that  in¬ 
tegrate  local  nets  into  IBM  Sys¬ 
tems  Network  Architecture  sites. 

The  new  products  include  a 
version  of  the  Maxess  SNA  gate¬ 
way  that  works  with  3  + Open, 
which  is  3Com’s  implementation 
of  LAN  Manager.  Network  man¬ 
agement  software  for  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  Maxess  SNA  gateways  and  a 
“cable  tamer”  to  connect  thin 
Ethernet  to  IBM  coaxial  cable 
were  also  announced. 

With  the  new  products,  3Com 
becomes  one  of  the  few  LAN  Man¬ 
ager  suppliers  that  supports  dis¬ 
tributed  applications  written  to 
Microsoft  Corp.’s  Named  Pipes 
programming  interface  and 
IBM’s  LU  6.2  peer  communica¬ 
tions  protocols.  The  compa¬ 
ny’s  3  + Open  already  supports 
Named  Pipes;  Maxess  SNA  gate¬ 
way  adds  LU  6.2  support. 

3Com  was  buoyed  by  an  an- 


B  axter  revealed  that 
it  will  purchase  more 
than  $1  million  worth  of 
Maxess  gateways. 

AAA 


nouncement  from  Baxter  Health¬ 
care  Corp.,  a  $7  billion  supplier 
of  medical  products  based  in 
Deerfield,  Ill.  Baxter  revealed 
that  it  will  purchase  more  than  $  1 
million  worth  of  Maxess  gateways 
over  a  one-year  period. 

The  products  were  unveiled  at 
the  Communication  Networks 
Conference  and  Exposition  ’89 
here,  where  3Com  also  an¬ 
nounced  the  imminent  availabil¬ 
ity  of  two  significant  enhance¬ 
ments  to  its  3  + Open  LAN 
Manager:  3  + Open  Mail  and 
3  + Open  Internet. 

The  3  +  Open  Maxess  gateway 
will  compete  against  IBM’s  OS/2 
Extended  Edition  Communica¬ 
tions  Manager,  and  the  MaxView 
network  management  product  is 
being  offered  as  an  alternative  to 
IBM’s  NetView/PC. 

3  + Open  Maxess  1.0,  sched¬ 
uled  for  release  this  summer,  will 
support  only  DOS  clients.  A  sub¬ 
sequent  release,  which  3Com 
hopes  to  issue  by  the  end  of  the 
year,  will  also  support  worksta¬ 
tions  running  OS/2. 

SNA  services  offered  by  the 
gateway  include  3270  terminal 
access,  SNA  directory  services, 
Advanced  Program-to-Program 
Communications/Personal  Com¬ 


puter  peer  connectivity  via  LU 
6.2,  both  token-ring  and  Syn¬ 
chronous  Data  Link  Control  con¬ 
nections  to  IBM  hosts,  and  X.25 
access  to  international  networks. 


Priced  at  $4,995,  the  product 
can  be  installed  either  in  a  client 
workstation  or  in  3Com’s  3S/400 
dedicated  network  server. 

Another  view 

3Com’s  new  MaxView  soft¬ 
ware  can  give  3  +  and  3  +  Open 
Maxess  gateways  enhanced  net¬ 
work  management  capabilities. 

Unlike  IBM’s  NetView/PC, 
MaxView  does  not  require  a  node 
to  be  used  strictly  as  an  entry 


point  for  network  management 
data.  The  Maxess  and  MaxView 
products  let  an  OS/2  server  pass 
alerts  to  an  IBM  mainframe  run¬ 
ning  NetView  applications. 

MaxView  will  be  available  in 
April  and  will  cost  $999- 

3Com’s  new  MultiConnect 
CableTamer  provides  imped¬ 
ance-matching  between  thin 
Ethernet  and  two  types  of  thin  co¬ 
axial  cable  used  extensively  in 
IBM  3270,  Arcnet  and  Wang  Lab¬ 


oratories,  Inc.  Wangnet  sites. 

Available  in  April,  the  Multi- 
Connect  CableTamer  will  be  sold 
in  packages  of  10,  with  each 
package  priced  at  $500. 

3Com’s  electronic  mail  sys¬ 
tem  for  3  + Open  networks  will 
be  available  later  this  month,  and 
3  + Open  Internet,  which  routes 
data  to  OS/2  recipients,  will  be 
released  in  March.  3  +  Open  Mail 
costs  $1,190,  and  3  + Open  In¬ 
ternet  costs  $1,500.  □ 


Why  more  companies  choose 
high-speed  channel  interfaces  from 
KMW  Systems’  Auscom  line. 


The  Auscom  line  of  channel  interfaces 
from  KMW  Systems  has  been  outselling 
the  competition  for  more  than  12  years.  In 
fact,  we  now  have  an  installed  base  of  more 
than  4,000  units.  And  for  good  reason: 
KMW  Systems  offers  the  broadest  range 
of  IBM  and  compatible  mainframe  channel 
connections  available  anywhere,  backed 
by  a  dedication  to  service  and  support 
that’s  unsurpassed. 

An  unlimited  variety  of 
applications. 

KMW  board-level  and  system-level 
channel  interfaces  can  connect  your  IBM 
or  compatible  mainframe  to  Ethernet, 

X.25,  T-l,  IEEE-488,  high-speed  printers, 
non-IBM  computers,  custom  networks, 
other  mainframes,  high-resolution  graphics 
devices,  and  optical  disks. 


Our  interfaces  appear  to  the  main¬ 
frame  as  standard  control  units,  so  no 
modification  to  host  software  is  required. 
And  our  channel  interfaces  can  emulate 
multiple  controllers  and  support  different 
devices  and  protocols  simultaneously  for 
maximum  productivity. 

Channel  connections  for 
virtually  any  configuration. 

KMW  Systems’  channel  interfaces  are 
offered  on  popular,  industry-standard  bus 
structures  —  VME,  Multibus,  and  Q-bus. 
Additionally,  KMW  Systems  offers  a 
board-level  channel  interface  that  uses  a 
programmable  parallel  interface  instead 
of  a  bus  connection.  This  product  depth 
ensures  that  OEMs  can  find  the  board- 
level  product  that  best  suits  their  system 
integration  needs.  Every  Auscom  channel 
interface  allows  attachment  to  an  IBM  or 


compatible  channel,  with  data  transfer 
rates  of  up  to  two  megabytes  per  second. 

Reliability  no  one  else 
can  match. 

KMW  Systems’  channel  interfaces  have 
a  history  of  reliability,  with  field-tested 
MTBFs  as  high  as  19  years. 

Our  engineers  are  ready  to  work  with 
you  to  ensure  proper  installation  and 
operation  of  your  channel  interface.  We 
also  offer  training  classes,  consulting 
services,  and  a  free  technical  support 
hotline.  That’s  the  kind  of  service  that’s 
made  us  number  one. 

For  complete  information  on  KMW 
channel  interfaces,  protocol  converters 
and  graphics  processors,  call  the  toll-free 
number  below.  Or  write  KMW  Systems, 
6034  W.  Courtyard  Drive,  Austin,  TX  78730. 


m 


KMW 

SYSTEMS 

CORPORATION 


(800)  531-5167 

In  Texas,  (512)  338-3000 


Multibus  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Intel  Corporation.  Q-bus  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Digital  Equipment  Corporatioa 
IBM  is  a  registered  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines,  Inc. 

©1987  KMW  Systems  Corporation 
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US  Sprint  plans  delivery 
of  switched  56K  services 

By  Anita  Taff 
and  Bob  Wallace 

Network  World  Staff 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  US 
Sprint  Communications  Co.  last 
week  said  it  will  begin  offering  in 
June  its  switched  56K  bit/sec  ca¬ 
pability  to  companies  with  digital 
access  to  the  network  through  its 
Virtual  Private  Network  (VPN) 
service. 

Also  at  the  Communication 
Networks  Conference  and  Expo¬ 
sition  (ComNet)  ’89  here,  US 
Sprint  subsidiary  Telenet  Com¬ 
munications  Corp.  announced  it 
is  working  with  StrataCom,  Inc. 
to  link  StrataCom’s  T-l  multi¬ 
plexer  with  Telenet’s  TP4/III 
packet  switch. 

Switched  56 

US  Sprint’s  switched  56K  bit/ 
sec  capability  —  dubbed  VPN  56 
—  is  currently  being  tested  by 
three  large  customers  (“US 
Sprint  shows  off  switched  56,” 
NW,  Aug.  15, 1988).  It  lets  users 
with  digital  access  to  its  network 
transmit  data  at  56K  bit/sec  over 


TT 

US  Sprint’s  switched 
56K  bit/sec  capability  is 
currently  being  tested  by 
three  large  customers. 

▲  ▲A 


WATS  and  other  standard  dial-up 
connections.  The  capability  is 
comparable  to  switched  56K  bit/ 
sec  services  from  other  carriers 
but  is  roughly  75%  less  expen¬ 
sive,  according  to  the  company 
(see  “MCI  Mew,  switched  56  ser¬ 
vices  bow,”  page  1). 

“Applications  we  are  testing 
include  videoconferencing,  bulk 
file  transfers,  computer  network¬ 
ing  and  Group  IV  [facsimile],” 
said  Richard  Smith,  US  Sprint  na¬ 
tional  markets  executive  vice- 
president.  He  declined  to  name 
the  users  testing  the  service. 

Also  at  ComNet,  US  Sprint  an¬ 
nounced  that  Contel  Office  Com¬ 
munications  of  St.  Louis  had 
signed  a  long-term  contract,  val¬ 
ued  at  $10  million,  naming  US 
Sprint  as  its  primary  long-haul 
provider.  US  Sprint  will  provide 
Ultra  WATS  service  to  more  than 
40  Contel  Office  Communica¬ 
tions  locations  in  1 2  major  met¬ 
ropolitan  areas. 

Telenet  joins  StrataCom 

Telenet  also  announced  it  had 
signed  an  agreement  to  jointly 
develop  an  ISDN  frame  relay  in¬ 
terface  with  Campbell,  Calif- 
based  StrataCom. 

The  interface  would  allow 
StrataCom’s  Integrated  Packet 
Exchange  (IPX)  T-l  multiplexer 


to  route  packets  from  Telenet’s 
TP4/III  switch  to  multiple  desti¬ 
nations  over  a  single  line. 

Without  the  interface,  the  IPX 
would  not  be  able  to  handle  rout¬ 
ing  so  the  Telenet  processor 
would  require  a  line  to  every  des¬ 


tination  device. 

According  to  Telenet,  the 
frame  relay  interface  will  allow 
users  to  reduce  the  number  of 
lines  and  ports  by  about  40%  in  a 
corporate  network  consisting  of 
four  IPX  nodes.  Alan  Taffel,  vice- 
president  of  market  development 
at  Telenet,  said  the  interface  soft¬ 
ware  will  decrease  network  delay 
by  35%  and  increase  the  efficien¬ 
cy  of  backbone  lines  by  25%. 

The  interface  software,  which 


will  reside  on  the  Telenet  TP4 /III 
and  the  IPX,  will  support  T-l 
speeds.  The  IPX  utilizes  fast- 
packet  technology,  which  allows 
statistical  multiplexing  of  voice, 
data  and  video  traffic.  Unused 
bandwidth  is  reallocated  to  the 
network  for  other  connections. 

To  support  the  new  interface, 
Telenet  plans  to  upgrade  its  TP4 / 
III  processor  to  support  T-l 
speeds  by  the  end  of  1989,  Taffel 
said.  Currently,  the  TP4/III  sup¬ 


ports  speeds  of  only  256K  bit/ 
sec.  The  interface  software  is 
scheduled  to  be  released  during 
the  first  quarter  of  1990,  he  said. 

In  a  related  agreement,  Tele¬ 
net  announced  it  will  immediate¬ 
ly  begin  marketing  the  IPX  multi¬ 
plexer  to  corporate  customers 
with  T-l  networks. 

Previously,  Telenet  purchased 
all  of  its  network  multiplexers 
from  Timeplex,  Inc.,  according  to 
Taffel.  □ 


The  networking  T1  from  the 
#1  name  in  network  solutions. 

Meet  Omnimux®  8000.  The  newest  addition  to 
the  most  complete  T1  product  line  in  the 
industry... a  range  of  solutions  that  covers  every¬ 
thing  from  channel  banks  and  DACS  to  the 
most  sophisticated,  multi-nodal,  networking 
T1  muxes. 

Built  with  over  30  years  of  networking  know¬ 
ledge,  the  mid-range  8000  puts  our  experience 
to  work  for  you.  To  make  T1  more  like 
you’d  like  it  to  be.  More  affordable. 
More  reliable.  More  manageable. 

More  affordable,  because  modular 
architecture  lets  you  buy  only 
the  features  you  need.  The  result: 
a  customized  T1  solution  just 
right  for  your  network.  And  for 
your  budget. 


More  reliable,  because  redundant  integral  CSUs  — 
both  primary  and  hot  back-up  spare  for  every  T1 
line  —  ensure  maximum  uptime.  You  don’t  waste 
time  and  money  replacing  CSUs.  You  won’t  lose 
your  diagnostic  database  either.  And  you  can  tell 
the  difference  between  T1  line  and  CSU  problems 
faster  and  easier,  too. 

More  manageable,  because  instead  of  the  risk  of 
a  single  point  of  failure,  you  get  single  point 
control  of  both  CSUs  and  T1  muxes.  One  menu- 
driven,  integral  network  management  system  gives 
you  comprehensive  tools  to  ensure  maximum 
network  availability. 

Want  more?  How  about  bandwidth  contention. 
Bypass,  automatic  alternate  routing,  and  drop/ 
insert.  Versatile  data  and  voice  support.  And  still 
more.  All  at  a  price  you’re  sure  to  like. 
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Trucker  gets  an  edge  with  net 

continued  from  page  1 


devices  designed  by  Thermo  King 
Corp.,  a  Minneapolis-based  man¬ 
ufacturer  of  refrigerated  vans.  At¬ 
tached  to  a  truck’s  refrigeration 
unit,  the  device  triggers  alarms  in 
the  truck’s  cab  and  at  TWX’s  data 
center  here  when  temperature 
thresholds  are  exceeded. 

The  system  played  an  impor¬ 
tant  role  in  attracting  business 


from  large  meat-packing  custom¬ 
ers  and  produce  companies  such 
as  Sunkist  Growers,  Inc.  and  Dole 
Citrus,  said  Fred  Ours,  national 
accounts  manager  at  TWX. 

Tracker  I  is  supported  by  a  sat¬ 
ellite-based  tracking  service  from 
Geostar  Corp.  of  Washington, 
D.C.  TWX  trucks  are  outfitted 
with  transceivers  that  are  polled 


each  hour  by  Hewlett-Packard 
Co.  HP  9000  minicomputers  in 
Washington,  said  Jeff  Amen,  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  president  at  TWX. 
The  minicomputers  collect  infor¬ 
mation  from  each  truck  on  the 
type  of  load  it  is  carrying  and  its 
position. 

The  information  is  sent  over 
dedicated  circuits  to  TWX’s  data 
center  here  and  stored  in  an  IBM 
System/36  minicomputer.  An  at¬ 
tached  IBM  Personal  Computer 


AT,  running  a  software  package 
from  Techwest  of  Richmond, 
British  Columbia,  converts  the 
data  into  a  color  map  dotted  with 
the  positions  of  50  trucks  cur¬ 
rently  supported  by  the  network, 
Amen  said. 

Impressive  business  tool 

Techwest’s  logistical  graphics 
software  also  runs  on  a  Toshiba 
America,  Inc.  lap-top  personal 
computer.  TWX  salespeople  use 


the  tool  at  customer  sites,  down¬ 
loading  data  from  Geostar  or 
TWX’s  data  center  via  a  dial-up 
link  to  pinpoint  the  locations  of  a 
particular  shipment  —  a  tech¬ 
nique  that  has  proved  to  be  a  valu¬ 
able  sales  tool,  Amen  said. 

“It’s  very  impressive  to  sit 
down  in  front  of  customers  to 
show  them  where  your  fleet  is 
and  what  it’s  doing,”  he  said. 

Truck  positions  are  calculated 
to  within  one-sixteenth  of  a  mile 
by  Geostar  using  loran,  a  govern¬ 
ment-operated  long-range  navi¬ 
gation  system,  said  Martin  Roth- 
blatt,  president  of  Geostar.  When 
a  truck  transmits  an  alarm,  it  is 
noted  on  the  map  display,  alert¬ 
ing  dispatchers  to  send  help  ei¬ 
ther  from  another  truck  in  the 
area  or  from  appropriate  service 
personnel. 

Drivers  are  equipped  with  a 
keyboard  and  a  Hughes  Network 
Systems,  Inc.  LCD  display  unit, 
which  is  attached  to  the  truck’s 
transceiver  and  used  to  commu¬ 
nicate  with  headquarters  if  the 
driver  has  a  problem  on  the  road. 
The  transceiver  can  emit  an 
emergency  signal  that  is  recog¬ 
nized  immediately,  rather  than  at 
the  usual  polling  time.  Previous¬ 
ly,  drivers  would  have  to  find  a 
pay  phone  or  use  a  citizens  band 
radio  to  get  help. 

The  keyboards,  combined 
with  the  tracking  system,  elimi¬ 
nate  the  need  for  drivers  to  stop 
twice  a  day  to  call  headquarters 
and  report  their  position,  as  is  the 
norm  at  most  trucking  compa¬ 
nies,  Amen  said.  That  feature 
alone  saves  drivers  one  to  two 
hours  per  day,  which  translates 
into  50  to  100  miles,  he  said. 

Drivers  still  have  to  call  in  at 
the  origin  and  destination  points 
of  each  load  to  receive  instruc¬ 
tions  from  dispatchers.  However, 
TWX  is  about  a  month  away  from 
establishing  two-way  communi¬ 
cations  with  drivers’  on-board 
display  units,  which  will  obviate 
the  need  for  those  calls,  Amen 
said.  It  will  also  allow  the  compa¬ 
ny  to  send  last-minute  cargo  pick¬ 
up  instructions  and  emergency 
messages  to  drivers. 

Logging  more  miles 

The  satellite  network  moni¬ 
toring  system  has  allowed  the  50 
trucks  to  log  2,000  miles  more 
each  month  than  other  TWX 
trucks,  Amen  said.  Since  TWX 
earns  $1.08  in  revenue  for  each 
mile  traveled,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  company  plans  to  equip 
another  100  trucks  with  tran¬ 
sponders  within  two  months. 

The  increased  driver  produc¬ 
tivity  also  benefits  the  drivers 
themselves,  since  they  are  paid 
on  a  per-mile  basis.  In  the  past 
seven  months.  TWX's  driver  turn¬ 
over  has  fallen  from  about  100% 
to  30%,  Amen  said.  This  is  far  be¬ 
low  the  industry'  average,  which 
he  estimated  at  140%  per  year. 

All  those  factors  have  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  company’s  plans  to 
add  another  105  trucks  to  its  fleet 
beginning  in  March.  TWX  plans  to 
own  500  trucks  within  three 
years,  Amen  said.  □ 


We  stand  on  our  record, 
but  never  rest  on  our  laurels. 

We’re  working  to  add  leadership  in  T1  to  our 
history  of  achievement.  And  if  our  track  record  is 
any  guide,  we’re  the  networking  company  you 
can  count  on  for  quality,  reliability,  and  stability. 

Our  full  T1  line  is  just  part  of  a  comprehensive 
range  of  network  components  that  encompasses 
modems,  DSUs,  fiberoptic  products,  statistical 
multiplexers,  data  encryption  products,  X.25 
systems,  and  network  management  systems. 

What’s  more,  we  go  far  beyond  hardware  and 
software  to  provide  total  customer  support  in 

Building  better  networks  82  countries... before,  during, 

and  after  the  sale.  We  can 
help  you  plan,  design, 
implement,  manage,  and 
maintain  any  size  net¬ 
work,  anywhere  in  the  world. 


©1989  Racal-Milgo 


You  don’t  have  to  take  our  word  for  it.  For 
example,  Datapro*  said,  “...a  full-service  systems 
supplier... solid  products  that  perform  as  prom¬ 
ised.”  And  IDC**  found  Racal-Milgo  holds  the 
largest  share  of  both  domestic  and  international 
markets  for  network  management  systems.  You 
can  expect  the  same  commitment  and  long-term 
performance  from  Omnimux  8000. 

For  more  information,  call  toll-free  1-800-327-4440 
(in  Florida,  1-305-476-4811).  Federal  Government 
users,  1-800-327-7909  (in  Florida,  1-305-476-4452). 

Omnimux  8000.  Now,  that’s  more  like  it.  But  then, 
that’s  Racal-Milgo.  Reaching  beyond  today’s  standards. 

‘Datapro,  User  Ratings  of  Network  Management  Systems ,  September,  1988. 
“International  Data  Corporation  (IDC),  Quantitative  Analysis  of  the  Network 
Management  Market ,  October,  1988. 


Racal-Milgo 

SDSOB 


® 
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3  things  a 

modem  network 
management 
system  has  never 
been  till  now: 


Microsoft’s  mousedriven  Windows  software 
makes  FMS 1000  network  management  functions 
easy  to  learn  and  use. 


FUJITSU 


Introducing  FMS  1000™ — Fujitsu's  answer  to  costly, 
complicated  network  management  systems. 

Like  other  systems,  FMS  1000  lets  you  manage  your  com¬ 
munications  network  pro-actively  instead  of  reactively.  To  re¬ 
duce  downtime.  Increase  productivity.  And  keep  users  happy. 

But  unlike  other  systems,  FMS  1000  is  simple  to  use  and 
a  snap  to  install.  It's  built  on  industry-standard  hardware  and 
Microsoft's®  popular,  powerful  Windows  software.  And  best 
of  all  it  sets  a  new  standard  in  price-performance,  making  it 
the  only  truly  affordable  network  management  system  of  its 

kind  for  growing  companies. 

There's  a  reason  we  can 
offer  so  much  for  so  little: 
Fujitsu's  single-board 
modem  technology.  Propri¬ 
etary  LSI  technology  that 
makes  our  LN  line  the 
world's  smallest,  most  inte¬ 


grated  networked  modems. 

Modems  so  reliable,  they  come 
with  an  outrageous  guarantee: 
should  one  fail  during  the  first 
year,  we'll  give  you  another  modem 
free.  And  fix  the  first  one,  also  for  free. 

That's  Fujitsu  Modem  Insurance* — backed 
by  one  of  the  best  nationwide  service  networks 
in  the  business. 

Now  that  you  know  a  thing  or  three  about 
this  new  system,  there's  just  one  thing  more 
to  do:  pick  up  the  phone  and  call 
800-422-4878,  in  California, 

408-434-0460,  and  in  Canada, 

416-673-8666,  for  more  inform¬ 
ation  on  how  simple  and 
affordable  a  network  manage¬ 
ment  system  can  be. 


Fujitsu's 
space  saving 
LN  modems: 
sophisticated  yet 
easy  to  use. 

The  FMS  1000 
controller  features 
an  industry  standard 
format  and  high-res 
color  display. 


*The  limited  offer  for  Fujitsu  Modem  Insurance  is  only  open 
to  new  purchases  of  LN,  L  and  EZ  modems  from  an  authorized 
Fujitsu  America  distributor  and  is  subject  to  the  terms  of 
our  Modem  Insurance  Policy. 

FMS  iOOO'“  is  a  trademark  of  Fujitsu  America,  Inc. 

Microsoft®  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corporation. 


FUJITSU  AMERICA 

DATA  COMMUNICATIONS 


INDUSTRY  UPDATE 

VENDOR  STRATEGIES,  MARKET  TRENDS  AND  FINANCIALS 


Worth  Noting 


<  i 

ately,  in  my 
sleep,  I’ve  had  visions 
of  X.25  and  X.400. 
I’m  not  sure  what 
that’s  supposed  to 
mean.  But  it  doesn’t 
matter  as  long  as  my 
dreams  fully  support 
OSI.” 

Ellen  Hancock 

Vice-president  and 
general  manager 
IBM  Communications  Systems 
During  her  keynote  address 
at  Communication  Networks  ’89 


eople  & 
Positions 


Technology  Concepts 
Inc.,  the  Sudbury,  Mass., 
networking  subsidiary  of  Bell 
Atlantic  Corp.,  named  Har¬ 
ry  Ruda  to  the  post  of  vice- 
president  of  field  operations. 

Ruda  will  be  responsible 
for  sales  and  consulting  oper¬ 
ations.  He  replaces  Harry 
Schultz,  who  previously  held 
the  position  of  vice-president 
of  sales.  Schultz  has  left  the 
company.  Most  recently,  Ruda 
was  vice-president  of  integrat¬ 
ed  network  sales  at  BBN  Com¬ 
munications  Corp. 


Infonet  promoted  John 
Hoffman  to  the  position  of 
president  of  its  Commercial 
Services  division.  He  reports 
to  company  President  Jose 
Collazo.  Hoffman  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  increasing  sales 
of  the  company’s  worldwide 
messaging  and  data  communi¬ 
cations  network  service  to 
multinational  corporations. 

Hoffman  was  formerly 
vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  Commercial  Ser¬ 
vices,  where  he  handled  sales 
and  marketing  of  all  nongov¬ 
ernment  business. 


Plantronics,  Inc.’s  Net¬ 
work  Access  Group  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of 
Joseph  Savage  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  vice-president  of  mar¬ 
keting.  Savage  will  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  new  product  planning 
and  management. 

Most  recently,  Savage 
was  vice-president  of  product 
planning  and  engineering  for 
Fujitsu  America,  Inc.  □ 


Datacom  service  bureau 
signs  on  with  Sears  net 

User  praises  wide  reach  of  Sears  network. 


By  Bob  Brown 

_ Senior  writer _ 

GREENWICH,  Conn.  —  “In 
some  ways,”  said  Bob  Barham, 
president  of  Insurance  Value- 
Added  Network  Services,  Inc. 
(IVANS),  “the  Sears  Communica¬ 
tions  Network  is  about  as  IBM 
blue  as  you  can  get.” 

IVANS,  a  service  bureau  that 
coordinates  data  communica¬ 
tions  between  insurance  compa¬ 
nies  and  independent  agents,  be¬ 
gan  switching  its  leased-line  IBM 
Systems  Network  Architecture 
traffic  to  the  Sears  net  last  Sep¬ 
tember.  Prior  to  signing  on  with 
Sears,  IVANS  used  the  IBM  Infor¬ 
mation  Network  exclusively. 

The  Sears  network’s  broad 
geographic  coverage  is  the  pri¬ 
mary  factor  that  attracted  IVANS, 
said  Barham,  whose  organiza¬ 
tion’s  members  include  about  51 
property  and  casualty  insurance 
firms  and  approximately  28  life 
insurance  companies.  The  net¬ 
work’s  outposts  are  especially 
important  for  IVANS  because 
many  of  its  independent  insur¬ 
ance  agents  are  based  in  remote 
locations. 

“There  isn’t  much  difference 
in  pricing  between  the  Sears  and 
IBM  networks,  but  there  is  a  huge 
difference  in  cost,”  Barham  said. 
“Because  the  Sears  network  is  ev¬ 
erywhere,  we  save  on  the  cost  of 
getting  to  the  network.” 

The  Sears  network  focuses  pri¬ 


marily  on  carrying  leased-line 
SNA  traffic,  Barham  said. 

IVANS  has  not  been  using  the 
Sears  network  long  enough  to  es¬ 
timate  the  savings  derived  from 
the  service  cutover,  Barham  said. 

Typically,  independent  agents 
use  the  Sears  network  for  such 
purposes  as  sending  data  about  a 
potential  client  to  various  insur¬ 
ance  companies  to  determine 
which  insurers  are  interested  in 
underwriting  the  client. 

IVANS  is  satisfied  with  running 
other  traffic  over  the  IBM  Infor¬ 
mation  Network,  Barham  said. 
The  IBM  network  offers  a  much 
wider  variety  of  options,  includ¬ 
ing  both  asynchronous  and  Bina¬ 
ry  Synchronous  Communications 
traffic,  leased  and  switched  lines, 
and  protocol  conversion.  □ 


IVANS’  Bob  Barham 


MCI  Communications  Corp.  recently  reported  its  best- 
ever  quarterly  and  annual  earnings  and  revenue  thanks  to  new 
contracts  with  a  number  of  large  users  and  the  success  of 
several  new  services. 

MCI  reported  earnings  of  $  1 1 5  million  for  the  fourth  quarter 
ended  Dec.  31,  1988,  up  fivefold  from  $23  million  in  earnings 
for  the  final  quarter  of  1987.  Revenue  grew  to  $1.43  billion  for 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1988,  an  increase  of  38%  over  the  $1.04 
billion  in  revenue  reported  for  the  corresponding  period  the 
year  before.  MCI  has  reported  record  earnings  and  revenue  for 
four  straight  quarters. 

For  the  year,  MCI  reported  earnings  of  $334  million,  more 
than  five  times  higher  than  the  $64  million  in  earnings  reported 
for  1987.  MCI  reported  revenue  of  $5.14  billion  for  1988,  up 
30%  over  the  $3  94  billion  in  revenue  earned  the  year  before. 

Bert  Roberts,  MCI  president  and  chief  operating  officer, 
credited  much  of  MCI’s  1988  success  to  the  carrier’s  introduc¬ 
tion  of  worldwide  direct  dialing  and  further  penetration  of  the 
800  services  market.  Advanced  800  features,  interactive  900 
service  and  a  full  line  of  operator  services  are  slated  to  be 
offered  in  1989,  he  said. 

“MCI  is  well-positioned  for  continued  strong  revenue  and 
profit  growth  in  1989,”  Roberts  said. 

MCI  has  also  profited  recently  from  a  number  of  contracts 
from  large  users,  including  Chrysler  Corp.  and  Cray  Research, 
Inc.  □ 


Sears  Communications’  backbone  network 


Network  control 
data  center 
Arlington  Heights,  III. 


Backbone 


nodes 


Network  control 
data  center 
Dallas 


Sears  Communications'  backbone  network  consists  of  approximately  80 
T-1  links  and  serves  Sears  and  external  users. 

SOURCE:  SEARS  COMMUNICATIONS  CO.,  ARLINGTON  HEIGHTS 
GRAPHIC  BY  SUSAN  J.  CHAMPENY 


Sears  network  unit 
widens  its  portfolio 

Communications  arm  uses  its  wide  geographic 
presence  to  expand  services  and  attract  users. 


By  Bob  Brown 

_ Senior  Writer _ 

ARLINGTON  HEIGHTS,  Ill.  — 
Following  a  year  in  which  Sears, 
Roebuck  and  Co.  put  its  famed 
Sears  Tower  headquarters  up  for 
sale  and  saw  its  retail  business 
sag,  its  Sears  Communications 
Co.  arm  is  aiming  to  pick  up  some 
of  the  corporate  slack. 

While  Sears  hasn’t  said  it  is 
looking  to  its  communications 
business  to  offset  sluggishness  in 
traditional  markets,  the  network 
division  is  hoping  to  give  the  cor¬ 
poration  a  boost  by  expanding  its 
line  of  services  and  winning  new 
customers. 

Sears  Communications  spe¬ 
cializes  in  providing  IBM  Systems 
Network  Architecture  data  trans¬ 
port,  usually  for  users  that  need 
to  transmit  data  among  multiple 
remote  locations  and  an  IBM 
host.  The  company  also  offers 
dial-up  transmission  service  for 
users  of  3270  devices. 

Service  is  provided  over  the 
Sears  Communications  Network, 
which  is  marketed  to  external 
commercial  users  by  Sears  Com¬ 
munications  and  operated  under 
the  newly  formed  Sears  Technol¬ 
ogy  Services,  Inc.  The  network 
provides  communications  ser¬ 
vices  to  both  Sears’  internal  and 
external  users. 

Sears  began  offering  network 
services  to  external  users  in  1986 
to  increase  the  return  on  invest¬ 
ment  of  its  internal  communica¬ 
tions  network  and  staff,  said  Gary 
Weis,  president  of  Sears  Commu¬ 
nications  and  senior  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  Sears  Technology  Ser¬ 
vices.  But  rather  than  simply 
selling  excess  net  capacity,  Sears 
treats  its  communications  net¬ 
work  as  a  separate  business  that  it 
will  expand  to  meet  the  needs  of 


external  users,  Weis  said. 

Sears  considers  its  major  ad¬ 
vantage  over  value-added  net¬ 
work  competitors  such  as  IBM 
and  Telenet  Communications 
Corp.  to  be  its  wide  geographic 
presence,  Weis  said. 

Because  the  network  was  orig¬ 
inally  built  for  Sears’  internal 
use,  it  spans  everywhere  that 
Sears  and  its  subsidiaries  have  of¬ 
fices,  Weis  said.  External  users 
can  link  into  the  network  via  local 
nodes,  which  will  be  in  about  90% 
of  the  local  access  and  transport 
areas  by  the  end  of  1989,  Weis 
said.  Because  users  typically 
need  only  a  relatively  short  ac¬ 
cess  line  to  link  to  local  nodes, 
Sears  can  keep  its  rates  competi¬ 
tive,  Weis  said. 

Sears  Communications’  low 
rates  for  carrying  SNA  traffic  won 
over  Insurance  Value-Added  Net¬ 
work  Services,  Inc.  (IVANS),  a 
service  bureau  in  Greenwich, 
Conn,  (see  “Datacom  service  bu¬ 
reau  gives  its  business  to  Sears,” 
this  page).  Bob  Barham,  presi¬ 
dent  of  IVANS,  said  the  company 
started  using  the  network  last 
September  on  a  limited  basis  and 
has  gradually  added  more  users. 

“The  specific  reason  we  con¬ 
sidered  the  Sears  net  is  because  it 
is  so  much  more  geographically 
pervasive,”  Barham  said.  “The 
network  is  saving  us  money.” 

Barham  said  another  attrac¬ 
tion  is  that  the  Sears  net  focuses 
on  one  service,  leased-line  SNA 
data  transport,  and  does  it  well. 

However,  Sears  Communica¬ 
tions  will  expand  its  service  offer¬ 
ings  this  year,  Weis  said.  “We’re 
committed  to  continuing  to 
evolve  the  network,”  he  said. 
“We’re  not  in  it  for  the  short 
run.” 
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INDUSTRY  UPDATE 


Sears  network  unit 
widens  its  portfolio 

continued  from  page  1 1 

Earlier  this  month,  the  firm  announced 
new  electronic  data  interchange  (EDI)  of¬ 
ferings  called  EDI  Services.  These  services, 
which  will  be  available  July  1 ,  offer  users 
paperless  information  exchange  via  com¬ 
puters.  The  services  also  let  users  commu¬ 
nicate  with  other  value-added  networks. 
“We  intend  to  be  a  major  player  in  the  EDI 
value-added  services  business,”  Weis  said. 

Sears  also  plans  to  offer  a  switched  ser¬ 
vice  later  this  year  for  asynchronous  traf¬ 
fic,  he  said. 

Because  Sears  has  offshore  locations,  it 
is  likely  that  international  service  will  be 
available  down  the  road,  Weis  said.  Cur¬ 
rently,  Sears  serves  only  U.S.  users,  al¬ 


though  companies  based  in  the  U.S.  can 
use  the  network  for  communications  with 
their  Canadian  sites. 

While  Weis  declined  to  say  how  many 
external  users  the  company  has,  he  said 
the  network  supports  more  than  135,000 
terminals  in  7,000  locations.  That  number 
includes  Sears’  internal  users,  he  said. 

Sears  manages  the  network  from  its 
main  data  control  center  here,  which  em¬ 
ploys  about  300  data  communications  pro¬ 
fessionals.  The  company  relies  on  IBM’s 
NetView  network  management  system  and 
586x  and  786x  diagnostic  modems  to  con¬ 
trol  and  monitor  the  network,  Weis  said.  If 
users  have  a  problem  with  the  network, 
they  are  instructed  to  call  Sears  Communi¬ 
cations,  which  will  coordinate  the  servic¬ 
ing  of  the  net,  he  said. 

Weis  said  some  users  feel  secure  using 


the  network  because  the  retail  giant  itself 
relies  on  the  same  network  facilities  and 
engineers,  Weis  said. 

Sears  is  targeting  what  it  believes  is  a 
growing  class  of  users  that  are  tired  of 
managing  increasingly  complex  networks. 
The  company  targets  its  network  services 
at  users  with  SNA  networks  that  have  20  or 
more  remote  sites  needing  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  a  central  data  processing  site. 

Sears  supplies  an  IBM  5 86x  or  786x  mo¬ 
dem  for  the  user’s  remote  site,  from  which 
data  is  transmitted  over  voice-grade  cir¬ 
cuits  to  a  Sears  node  in  the  user’s  LATA. 
The  node  is  linked  by  a  T-l  or  56K  bit/sec 
line  to  one  of  1 8  major  net  nodes  linked  via 
multiple  T-l  lines  in  Sears’  backbone. 
Sears  then  works  with  the  local  Bell  oper¬ 
ating  company  to  provide  access  lines 
from  the  user’s  data  processing  site.  □ 


Common  mart 
may  let  U.S.  get 
toehold  abroad 

By  Bob  Brown 

_ Senior  writer _ 

FRAMINGHAM,  Mass.  —  The  unifica¬ 
tion  of  the  1 2-country  European  Economic 
Community  (EEC)  by  December  1992  will 
create  opportunities  and  competition  for 
U.S.  data  communications  equipment  and 
service  vendors,  according  to  a  new  re¬ 
port. 

By  creating  a  common  market,  the  EEC 
is  trying  to  form  a  single  economic  com¬ 
munity  for  European  businesses.  This,  it  is 
hoped,  will  give  these  businesses  the  buy¬ 
ing  clout  they  need  to  purchase  products  in 
greater  economies  of  scale. 

Growing  European  businesses  will  re¬ 
quire  larger  and  more  advanced  networks, 
the  report  said. 

U.S.  communications  equipment  and 
service  firms  will  have  a  chance  to  provide 
equipment  to  those  users,  according  to  the 
report  by  International  Data  Corp.  (IDC), 
a  research  firm  based  here.  However,  as 
European  businesses  unite,  they  will  pro¬ 
vide  solid  competition  for  U.S.  vendors  at¬ 
tempting  to  win  communications  equip¬ 
ment  contracts  overseas,  the  report  said. 


Challenges  facing 
U.S.  vendors  in  Europe 

■  Overcoming  existing  national  brand 
loyalties 

■  Establishing  a  customer  service 
organization  capable  of  meeting  local  and 
pan-European  client  needs 


■  Establishing  a  sales  organization  that  can 
meet  specific  country  and  multinational 
client  needs 


■  Learning  how  to  market  and  advertise  to 
pan-European  companies  and  country- 
specific  areas 


SOURCE:  INTERNATIONAL  DATA  CORP. ,  FRAMINGHAM,  MASS. 


“Any  company  underestimating  the 
power  of  the  EEC  is  overlooking  the  single 
most  significant  transition  in  European 
business  since  World  War  II,”  said  Kathryn 
Korostoff,  a  senior  analyst  for  IDC’s  Com¬ 
munication  Industry  Research  Service. 

European  firms  figure  to  become  even 
stronger  through  a  spate  of  recent  strate¬ 
gic  acquisitions,  mergers  and  joint  ven¬ 
tures,  including  Ing.  C.  Olivetti  &  Co., 
S.p.A.’s  acquisition  of  51%  of  Lee  Data 
Corp.  of  Minneapolis,  Korostoff  said. 

U.S.  firms  face  a  number  of  challenges 
abroad,  the  report  said.  They  must  over¬ 
come  existing  national  brand  loyalties;  es¬ 
tablish  quality  customer  service  organiza¬ 
tions  capable  of  meeting  local  and  pan- 
European  client  needs;  set  up  a  sales  force 
that  can  meet  specific  country  and  multi¬ 
national  client  needs;  and  market  and  ad¬ 
vertise  to  pan-European  companies  and 
country-specific  areas. 

Existing  data  communications  service 
networks,  provided  by  U.S.  firms  such  as 
IBM,  GE  Information  Services  and  Infonet, 
have  an  advantage  over  European  new¬ 
comers,  which  must  seek  to  differentiate 
themselves,  the  report  said. 

The  IDC  report  is  entitled  Europe 
1992;  Strategic  Issues  for  U.S.  Data 
Communications  Suppliers.  For  more 
information,  call  IDC  at  (508)  872-8200, 
ext.  368.  □ 


50CTC£  7i ^communications:  When  ‘fmfjqmpmM just  isnfgpod  enough. 

How  to  Overcome 
the  Big  /  Hang-Ups. 


S 


The  old  prejudices 
about  telephone 
systems  can  leave 
your  company  out  to  dry. 

But  Source  Telecom¬ 
munications  is  helping 
.American  business  get  over 
the  three  big  hang-ups . . . 

Hang-up  #1: 

Telecommunications  is  an 
equipment  issue. 

This  is  a  myth.  Your  telecom 
decision  is  first  and  foremost 
a  business  issue:  Day-to-day 
reliability,  strategic  fit, 
economics. 

Source  is  not  a  manufac¬ 
turer.  Source  is  an  objective, 
independent  supplier  of 
telecom  gear- from  simple 
telephones  to  full  PBX’s- 
you  name  it.  But  Source  is 
more. 

Planning  to  move? 
Source  has  a  hundred  ways 
to  eliminate  the  pain  and 
reduce  the  cost.  Expanding? 
Protect  the  investment  you 
have  in  your  current  system! 
Solrce  can  sell  or  buy  or 
trade  your  outgrown 
equipment.  Solrce  can  help 


u  ;■ 


with  equipment 
appraisals, 
leasing,  and 
financing,  too. 

And  you  can  save1 
20-30%,  or  more, 
on  Source- 
certified 
equipment. 

Hang-up  #2: 

Telecom 
equipment  must 

be  new. 

Bunk.  Everyone 
has  used  equip¬ 
ment.  As  soon  as 
you  buy  it,  it  is 
“used.”  What  your 
facility  needs  is  the 
right  equipment,  and 
it  must  not  only  be 
dependable,  it  must  also 
be  backed  by  lightning-fast 
expert  service. 

Source  goes  even  further. 
SouRCE-supplied  equipment 
must  be  at  least  as  good  as 
new.  Ever}7  week,  Solrce 
tests,  certifies,  and  ships 
thousands  of  parts  out  of  its 
million  dollar  testing  lab. 
And  the  Source  One-Year 


Guarantee  is  the 
industry’s  strongest. 
(Better  than  most 
manufacturer’s  warranties!) 

Hang-up  #3: 

The  system  must  be  backed 
by  a  brand-name 
manufacturer. 

The  real  issue  is  security. 
The  comfort  factor.  And 
it’s  valid. 

Source  is  the 
brand-name 
pioneer  of  the 
“secondary'” 
market.  For  18  years, 
Source  has  honored  its 
guarantees  with  express 
replacement  of  parts,  no 
questions  asked. 

Source  has  an 
inventory  of  over 
,000  essential 
components 
for  nearly  all 
makes  and  models  of 
systems.  The  computer¬ 
ized  Source  network 
tracks  $500  million  in  equip 
ment.  Source  engineers 
consult  on,  and  help 
supervise,  systems  solutions 


all  over  America. 

SOURCE  OPENS  up  a 
whole  new  option  for 
’you.  Objective  know¬ 
how,  unrestricted  selection  of 
proven  equipment,  serious 
cost  savings,  guaranteed 
quality. 

So  kick  the  old  hang-ups. 
Get  on  the  line  to  Source 
today: 

1-800-624-6348. 

(214)699-2359 

Ask  for  your  copy  of  “Source 
Solutions” . . .  also . . . 

Ask  for  your  free  subscription  to 
SourceLine:  A  monthly  Selection 
of  New  and  Used  Telecom¬ 
munications  Equipment  from 
the  Largest  Inventory 
in  America. 


and. 


SourceLine  Executive: 
Telecommunications  Insights 
for  Management. 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
Source,  Inc.,  851  International  Parkway,  Richardson,  Texas  75081 
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TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

CARRIER  SERVICES,  CENTREX,  CPE,  WIRING  SYSTEMS  AND  BYPASS 


Bell  companies  report  rise 
in  demand  for  CO  services 

Two  firms  also  detail  net  modernization  efforts. 


Voice  access  line  usage  trends 


Average  number  of  installed  voice  lines  per  site 


Figures  are  based  on  a  January  1989  survey  of  35,000  sites. 

GRAPHIC  BY  SUSAN  J.  CHAMPENY  SOURCE:  COMPUTER  INTELLIGENCE,  LA  JOLLA,  CALIF. 


Satellites  won’t  fade 
away,  report  finds 

COMSAT  study  predicts  users  will  continue  to 
count  on  satellites,  fiber  for  int’l  telecom  needs. 


Worth  Noting 


Northern  Telecom,  Inc. 
recently  said  it  has  three 
million  lines  of  Meridian 
Digital  Centrex  shipped 
or  on  order.  The  switch 
maker  introduced  the 
central  office-based 
service  in  1982. 


arrier 

Watch 

SouthernNet  USA  last 
week  announced  price  cuts  on 
six  of  its  WATS  and  800  ser¬ 
vices,  including  its  pre¬ 
mier  H-  direct-dial  prod¬ 
uct,  FirstWATS,  which  was 
chopped  an  average  of  8.3%, 
effective  immediately.  Rates 
were  also  reduced  an  average 
of  1%  to  4%  for  First  Choice 
(formerly  Basic  Long  Dis¬ 
tance  Service),  Business- 
WATS,  InteleWATS,  Corpo- 
rateWATS,  800  Anyline  and 
Business  800. 

SouthernNet  also  an¬ 
nounced  its  new  Corporate 
LATA  Termination  Service, 
which  offers  large  customers 
discounts  of  10%  to  20%  com¬ 
pared  to  competitors’  WATS 
products  for  calls  to  major  cit¬ 
ies.  The  service  requires  T-l 
access  from  the  user’s  prem¬ 
ises  and  1,200  hours  of  long¬ 
distance  usage  per  month. 

ITT  Communications 
Services  Group  announced 
an  average  3-7%  price  cut  for 
its  Custom  Call  100  interstate 
long-distance  service,  effec¬ 
tive  March  1.  The  price  cut, 
which  is  subject  to  Federal 
Communications  Commission 
approval,  applies  to  all  rate 
periods  and  to  calls  placed 
with  ITT’s  Preferred  Calling 
card. 

ACC  Corp.  last  week  an¬ 
nounced  its  merger  negotia¬ 
tions  with  Rochester  Tele¬ 
phone  Corp.  have  ceased 
due  to  unacceptable  new  de¬ 
mands  introduced  by  Roches¬ 
ter  Telephone.  This  news  fol¬ 
lowed  a  similar  announce¬ 
ment  in  December,  but  ACC 
Chairman  of  the  Board  and 
Chief  Executive  Officer  Rich¬ 
ard  Aab  said  last  week,  “All 
discussions .  .  .  have  halted 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  they  will  resume.’’  □ 


By  Bob  Wallace 

_ Senior  Editor _ 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  South¬ 
ern  Bell  Telephone  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Co.  and  Bell  Atlantic  Corp. 
last  week  revealed  a  surge  in  de¬ 
mand  for  their  central  office- 
based  services. 

The  two  companies  made  the 
announcements  at  the  Communi¬ 
cation  Networks  Conference  & 
Exposition  ’89  here.  They  also 
talked  briefly  about  their  network 
modernization  efforts. 

Southern  Bell,  which  reported 
revenue  of  $6.8  billion  last  year, 
spent  $1.74  billion  on  network 
construction  in  1988.  As  a  result, 
almost  98%  of  the  Bell  operating 
company’s  interoffice  trunks  are 
now  digital. 

Southern  Bell  sold  465,000 
local  access  lines  last  year,  in¬ 
creasing  its  installed  base  by 
about  5%,  to  9-2  million  lines,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Richard  Moran,  new 
services  operations  manager  for 
BellSouth  Corp.,  the  local  carri¬ 
er’s  parent  company. 

Southern  Bell’s  installed  Cen¬ 
trex  base  reached  402,500  lines 
in  1988.  Roughly  231,600  of 
those  lines  are  analog  and 
170,900  are  digital.  Moran  pre¬ 
dicted  Southern  Bell  will  expand 
this  base  to  163,100  analog  and 


461,500  digital  lines  by  1993- 

In  1988,  Bell  Atlantic’s  in¬ 
stalled  Centrex  base  grew  7.3% 
overall,  bringing  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  lines  in  use  to  1.57  million. 
Growth  in  Centrex  lines  serving 
its  small  and  midsize  business 
customers  (100  lines  or  fewer) 
was  more  than  24%,  while  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  mid-range  market 
(101  to  400  lines)  was  about 
11%.  Growth  of  Centrex  lines 
serving  large  customers  (401 
lines  or  more)  was  3.7%. 

Bell  Atlantic’s  network  con¬ 
tained  a  total  of  297,000  route 
miles  at  the  end  of  1988  and  will 
grow  by  72,000  route  miles  a 
year  for  the  next  several  years, 
according  to  Greg  Lakin,  Bell  At¬ 
lantic’s  Centrex  and  Integrated 
Services  Digital  Network  manag¬ 
ing  director. 

Lakin  said  the  number  of 
nodes  for  Bell  Atlantic’s  LANgate 
central  office-based  local  net¬ 
work  service  grew  52%  in  1988, 
bringing  the  total  number  in  use 
to  more  than  20,000. 

In  its  ongoing  preparations 
for  ISDN,  Bell  Atlantic  has 
equipped  34  tandem  switches, 
337  central  offices  and  9-1  mil¬ 
lion  lines  —  54%  of  all  its  lines 
—  to  support  CCITT  Signaling 
System  7.  □ 


By  Anita  Taff 

Senior  Correspondent,  Washington 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  Users 
will  continue  to  rely  on  both  sat¬ 
ellites  and  fiber-optic  cables  for 
international  telecommunica¬ 
tions  well  into  the  next  century, 
according  to  a  study  released  last 
week  by  Communications  Satel¬ 
lite  Corp. 

The  study,  released  at  the 
Communication  Networks  Con¬ 
ference  and  Exposition  ’89  here, 
concludes  that  satellite-based 
and  fiber-based  services  will  be 
priced  competitively  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  and  it  predicts  that  services 
using  some  types  of  satellite  will 
be  as  much  as  45%  less  expensive 
than  international  services  over 
fiber. 

Customers  will  also  continue 
to  use  satellites  for  international 
service  because  of  their  ability  to 
support  multipoint  transmissions 
and  to  reach  remote  areas,  as 
well  as  their  high  reliability,  the 
study  concluded. 

With  the  advent  of  transocean¬ 
ic  fiber  cables,  many  industry  an¬ 
alysts  have  questioned  the  long¬ 
term  viability  of  satellites.  Cur¬ 
rent  fiber  cables  offer  very  high- 
bandwidth  capacities,  yielding  a 
relatively  low  fixed  cost  per  cir¬ 
cuit.  Technological  advances  that 
reduce  the  need  for  repeaters  will 
further  drive  down  prices  for  fi¬ 
ber-based  services. 

Analysts  point  out  that  satel¬ 
lites  have  a  limited  life  expectan¬ 
cy,  and,  although  new  technology 
is  increasing  this  lifespan,  satel¬ 
lite  costs  tend  to  fluctuate  over 
time  as  new  units  are  built  and 


launched.  Also,  unlike  fiber  ca¬ 
bles,  satellites  have  an  inherent 
transmission  delay,  which  is  of¬ 
ten  perceived  as  disruptive  for 
voice  traffic  and  interactive  data 
applications. 

Given  these  concerns,  COM¬ 
SAT,  the  U.S.  representative  in 
the  International  Telecommuni¬ 
cations  Satellite  Organization, 
commissioned  the  study  to  evalu¬ 
ate  the  future  of  satellite  technol¬ 
ogy.  The  study  examined  the  ex¬ 
pected  role  of  satellites  in  the 
years  1995  to  2005. 

The  study  compared  five  types 
of  satellites  —  ranging  from  so¬ 
phisticated  devices  with  multiple, 
steerable  beams  to  lower  power 
satellites  with  fixed  beams  —  and 
advanced  fiber  cable.  In  order  to 
give  a  realistic  picture  of  the  fu¬ 
ture,  the  study  considered  only 
current  technology.  It  projected 
traffic  to  grow  according  to  his¬ 
torical  trends,  and  included  de¬ 
velopment  and  insurance  costs 
for  satellites;  however,  some 
costs  associated  with  fiber  cables, 
such  as  service  restoration,  were 
not  included. 

The  fiber  was  projected  to 
have  four  times  the  capacity  of 
TAT-9  but  would  cost  the  same  as 
that  transatlantic  cable,  which  is 
slated  for  completion  in  1 99 1  • 

When  comparing  costs  of  fiber 
with  satellite  costs,  the  study 
found  that  transmitting  voice, 
data  and  video  services  via  Ku- 
band  satellites  with  steerable 
multiple  beams  was  27%  less 
costly  and  service  via  C-band 
fixed-beam  satellites  was  45% 
less  costly  than  fiber.  □ 


BY  ANITA  TAFF 

Let’s  keep  this  our  little  secret.  AT&T  last  week 
continued  its  efforts  to  keep  secret  the  rates  it  will  charge  for 
services  provided  under  the  Federal  Telecommunications  Sys¬ 
tem  (FTS)  2000  contract.  In  a  letter  sent  to  Gerald  Brock,  chief 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission’s  Common  Carrier 
Bureau,  AT&T  countered  claims  made  in  a  letter  sent  to  Brock 
by  MCI  Communications  Corp.  late  last  month. 

In  that  letter,  MCI  criticized  AT&T’s  request  and  accused  the 
company  of  trying  to  deregulate  itself  through  the  tariff 
process.  MCI  also  asked  the  FCC  to  find  AT&T’s  FTS  2000  tariff 
unacceptable  for  filing  because  it  failed  to  include  rates. 

Douglas  Dunn,  AT&T’s  corporate  vice-president  of  the 
federal  regulation  department,  called  MCI’s  claims  “meritless” 
and  said  MCI  is  attempting  to  obstruct  the  tariff  review  process. 
He  said  the  FTS  2000  tariff  included  rates  for  FCC  review,  but  a 
copy  without  rates  was  made  available  for  public  review. 

US  Sprint  questions  tariff.  AT&T  last  week  also 
defended  a  tariff  filed  last  month  that,  for  a  limited  time,  would 
allow  the  company  to  waive  onetime  installation  and  ordering 
charges  for  new  customers  of  its  Software-Defined  Network 
(SDN)  service.  US  Sprint  Communications  Co.  opposed  the 
tariff,  saying  AT&T  failed  to  provide  enough  information  on 
how  the  promotion  would  affect  SDN  revenue  or  other  AT&T 
services.  AT&T  characterized  US  Sprint’s  objections  as  unfound¬ 
ed,  saying  that  the  FCC  reviewed  AT&T’s  economic  support  data 
and  found  it  adequate  to  grant  the  carrier  permission  to 
implement  the  tariff  14  days  after  filing.  □ 
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How  UDS  squeezes  more 
out  of  the  V.32  standard 


Believe  it!  In  the  hands  of  UDS 
engineers,  the  V.32  standard  means 
a  lot  more  than  9600  bps,  full-duplex. 

Every  UDS  V.32  is  fully  compliant 
with  the  CCITT  recommendation,  but 
that’s  only  the  beginning.  Model 
V. 3225,  the  latest  in  the  UDS  V.32 
family,  offers  lots  of  extra  features. 

First  of  all,  there’s  MNP  level  5,  the 
data  compression/error  control  tech¬ 
nique  that  increases  data  throughput 
by  as  much  as  a  2:1  ratio.  In  other 
words,  a  UDS  V.3225  can  give  you 
full-duplex  error-free  communica¬ 
tion  at  19.2  kbps! 

When  your  dedicated  line  goes 
down,  V.3225  is  the  ideal  dial  back-up 


solution.  It  even  checks  the  dead 
line  periodically  and  switches  back 
to  it  as  soon  as  it’s  available. 

Then  there’s  V.22  bis  operation; 
if  your  V.3225  receives  a  call  at 
2400  bps,  it  automatically  drops 
to  that  speed,  and  full-duplex  com¬ 
munication  goes  on. 


Got  a  real  data  density  problem? 
The  card  you  get  in  your  free-standing 
V.3225  can  be  plugged  directly  into 
the  Universal  Data  Shelf™  giving  you 
as  many  as  16  channels  in  a  stan¬ 
dard  19-  or  23-inch  equipment  rack. 

To  learn  how  the  V.3225  can 
squeeze  more  from  your  datacomm 
system,  contact  Universal  Data 
Systems,  5000  Bradford  Drive, 
Huntsville,  AL  35805.  Telephone 
205/721-8000;  FAX  205/830-5657. 


Universal  Data  Systems 

(A)  MOTOROLA  INC. 


| 


V.3225 

QUANTITY  ONE  PRICE: 


*1145 


Created  by  Dayner/Hall,  Inc.,  Winter  Park,  Florida 
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Worth  Noting 


“Q 

LJurely,  Virtual 
Terminal  is  not  going 
to  be  a  little  backwater 
standard  that  nobody 
cares  about,  but 
neither  is  it  going  to 
have  a  major  impact 
like  X.400.” 

David  Chappell 

Independent  consultant 
and  chairman 
Upper  Layers 
Special  Interest  Group 
National  Institute  of 
Standards  and  Technology 
Gaithersburg,  Md. 


ata 

Packets 


Spectrum  Concepts, 
Inc.  recently  added  support 
for  IBM’s  Application  Sys¬ 
tem/400  (AS/400)  and  Sys¬ 
tem/36  minicomputer  lines  to 
its  XCOM  6.2  software. 

The  new  XCOM  6.2  is  com¬ 
patible  with  earlier  versions 
for  IBM  MVS  mainframes,  Sys- 
tem/38s,  personal  comput¬ 
ers,  Digital  Equipment  Corp. 
VAXes,  AT&T  3B2  minicom¬ 
puters  and  workstations  from 
Apollo  Computer,  Inc.  and 
Sun  Microsystems,  Inc. 

XCOM  6.2  uses  IBM’s  LU 
6.2/Advanced  Program-to- 
Program  Communications 
protocol,  which  allows  for  un¬ 
attended  bidirectional  file 
transfer  and  job  sharing,  the 
company  said.  The  software 
eliminates  the  need  for 
AS/400  and  System/36  re¬ 
mote  job  entry  terminal  emu¬ 
lation. 

Spectrum  Concepts  said 
XCOM  6.2  is  the  only  available 
software  that  permits  Sys¬ 
tem/36  and  AS/400  mini¬ 
computers  to  initiate  transfers 
to  personal  computers. 

Available  now,  XCOM  6.2 
ranges  from  $500  to  $3,000 
for  the  System/36  and  from 
$1,800  to  $12,000  for  the 
AS/400,  depending  on  config¬ 
uration.  Software  to  support 
other  systems  ranges  from 
$475  for  IBM  Personal  Com¬ 
puters  to  more  than  $30,000 
for  mainframes. 

For  more  information,  con¬ 
tact  Spectrum  Concepts  at  1 50 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10038,  or  call  (212)  766- 
4400.  □ 


T-l  mux  vendors  prepare 
wares  for  advent  of  ISDN 

Several  say  PRI  cards  will  debut  in  six  months. 


Why  build  a  private  network? 


*1 

u 

Users  rank  the  top  reasons  for  building  a  private  net. 

Cost 
savings 


36% 


Control 
over  net 
operations 

Flexibility 
to  make 
changes 

Security 
and 

encryption 

About  one-third  of  the  annual 
communications  budget  is 
devoted  to  running  the  network. 

By  a  2-to-1  margin,  users  said  building  a  private  network  is  motivated  by  a 
desire  to  cut  current  rather  than  future  costs.  The  survey  found  that  users 
expect  an  average  yearly  savings  of  $370,000  with  a  private  net. 

GRAPHIC  BY  SUSAN  J.  CHAMPENY  SOURCE:  TFS.  INC.,  WESTFORD,  MASS. 


VT  will  garner  use 
slowly,  analysts  say 

Although  terminal  standard  is  nearly  finished, 
wide-scale  implementation  is  not  expected  soon. 


By  Wayne  Eckerson 

_ Staff  Writer _ 

T-l  multiplexer  vendors  are 
readying  ISDN-compatible  multi¬ 
plexers  in  anticipation  of  strong 
demand  later  this  year  by  private 
network  users. 

A  handful  of  vendors  plan  to 
introduce  multiplexers  equipped 
with  Integrated  Services  Digital 
Network  Primary  Rate  Interface 
adapter  cards  within  she  months, 
while  others  said  their  products 
will  roll  out  by  mid- 1990. 

“All  of  the  major  T-l  multi¬ 
plexer  manufacturers  are  devel¬ 
oping  ISDN  interfaces,”  said  Ger¬ 
ry  Dooley,  vice-president  of 
technology  for  Digital  Communi¬ 
cations  Associates,  Inc.  (DCA), 
based  in  Norcross,  Ga.  “There  is 
no  demand  now,  but  a  year  from 
now,  it  will  be  a  feature  you  will 
need  to  have.” 

ISDN  multiplexers  will  enable 
network  planners  to  supplement 
their  private  networks  with 
switched  bandwidth  on  demand 
through  ISDN. 

Switched  ISDN  services  could 


By  John  Cox 

_ Senior  Editor _ 

COLUMBUS,  Ohio  —  Compu¬ 
Serve,  Inc.  recently  unwrapped 
encryption  products  for  its  public 
packet  data  network. 

The  new  devices,  announced 
by  CompuServe  and  Cryptall, 
L.P.,  a  builder  of  encryption 
products,  enable  public  network 
users  to  protect  their  data  from 
unauthorized  access. 

The  capabilities  also  let  users 
shift  data  from  expensive  leased 
lines  to  cost-effective  dial-up 
public  circuits  while  ensuring  ac¬ 
cess  control  and  privacy,  said 
John  Rue,  manager  of  network 
services  marketing  for  Compu¬ 
Serve,  based  here. 

End  users  will  buy  or  lease 
Cryptall’s  DPU-1000X  or  Secure 
Network  Management  Systems 
(SNMS)  encryption  products. 
CompuServe  is  currently  negoti¬ 
ating  to  market  Cryptall’s  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  products  are  not  part  of 
CompuServe’s  public  network  but 
instead  reside  at  a  customer  site 
and  scramble  data  before  it  is 
broadcast  over  the  public  net. 

The  DPU-1000X,  for  instance, 
is  a  stand-alone  encryption  unit 
that  attaches  to  a  terminal  or  per¬ 
sonal  computer.  It  comes  with 
data  compression,  a  Hayes  Micro¬ 


be  used  to  back  up  existing  dedi¬ 
cated  lines.  This  would  enable 
network  managers  to  eliminate 
redundant  backup  T-l  lines  that 
are  costly  to  support.  Access  to 
ISDN  might  also  let  companies 
provide  digital  links  to  small 
branch  offices  that  do  not  war¬ 
rant  a  full  dedicated  line. 

In  addition,  ISDN  multiplexers 
would  allow  network  planners  to 
engineer  networks  that  have  low¬ 
er  overall  bandwidth  require¬ 
ments.  For  instance,  during  peak 
periods  of  traffic,  network  man¬ 
agers  can  divert  overflow  traffic 
from  dedicated  lines  to  switched 
ISDN  services.  Without  ISDN  ac¬ 
cess,  private  networks  need  to  be 
designed  with  more  T-l  lines  to 
ensure  the  network  has  enough 
capacity  to  handle  traffic  during 
peak  periods. 

Consultants,  however,  are 
skeptical  about  the  value  of  ISDN- 
compatible  multiplexers  to  large 
private  network  users. 

“Vendors  are  looking  to  devel¬ 
op  ties  to  ISDN  not  necessarily 
( continued  on  page  16) 


computer  Products,  Inc. -compat¬ 
ible  modem  and  Microcom,  Inc.’s 
Microcom  Network  Protocol  er¬ 
ror-correcting  protocol  support. 

CompuServe  users  can  also 
buy  Cryptall’s  SNMS,  an  IBM  Per¬ 
sonal  Computer  AT-bus  proces¬ 
sor  that  maintains  a  data  base 
about  use  of  the  encrypted  data  to 
create  an  audit  trail. 

SNMS,  which  supports  as  many 
as  10,000  remote  users,  per¬ 
forms  a  line-by-line  evaluation  of 
the  equipment  operating  condi¬ 
tions,  according  to  Matthias  Lu- 
kens  Jr.,  vice-president  of  sales 
and  marketing  for  Cryptall, 
which  is  based  in  Cranston,  R.I. 

CompuServe  expects  the  en¬ 
cryption  products  to  appeal  to  fi¬ 
nancial  services  companies,  Rue 
said.  Banks  offering  services  such 
as  cash  management  are  letting 
outside  users  into  corporate  ac¬ 
counts,  he  noted.  Such  access  is 
usually  provided  via  an  expensive 
leased  line.  Now,  such  services 
can  be  offered  over  the  less  ex¬ 
pensive  dial-up  public  net,  he 
said. 

Cryptall’s  DPU-1000X  costs 
$1,495.  The  SNMS  network  man¬ 
agement  package  costs  $8,100 
and  includes  a  controller  card 
and  software  that  fits  into  an  IBM 
Personal  Computer  AT.  □ 


By  Paul  Desmond 

_ Staff  Writer _ 

GENEVA  —  The  International 
Standards  Organization  (ISO)  is 
expected  to  publish  the  final  ver¬ 
sion  of  its  Basic  Class  Virtual  Ter¬ 
minal  (VT)  standard  here  soon, 
but  analysts  expect  it  will  be  at 
least  a  year  before  VT  begins  re¬ 
placing  existing  terminal  proto¬ 
cols  in  users’  networks. 

VT  outfits  terminals  and  per¬ 
sonal  computers  with  a  common 
user  interface  and  offers  a  stan¬ 
dardized  method  for  communi¬ 
cating  across  networks  of  multi¬ 
vendor  host  computers,  a 
welcome  capability  in  many  het¬ 
erogeneous  networks. 

While  praising  the  ISO’s  in¬ 
tent,  analysts  downplayed  the 
initial  impact  of  the  new  standard 
and  said  vendors  have  at  least  a 
year’s  worth  of  work  ahead  of 
them  before  the  standard  can  be 
widely  implemented. 

In  Open  Systems  Interconnec¬ 
tion-based  networks,  VT  prom¬ 
ises  to  obviate  the  array  of  termi¬ 
nal  emulation  packages  now 
needed  to  forge  links  between 
terminals  or  personal  computers, 
and  hosts. 

“You  will  now  have  an  inter¬ 
national  standard  for  doing  a  lot 
of  things  that  were  done  almost 
on  an  ad  hoc  basis  —  widely  pop¬ 
ular,  perhaps,  but  an  ad  hoc  ba¬ 
sis,”  said  Paul  Bartoli,  chairman 
of  Subcommittee  21  of  the  ISO/ 
International  Electrotechnical 
Committee  Joint  Technical  Com¬ 
mittee  1 ,  which  drafted  the  pro¬ 
posed  standard. 

VT  is  expected  to  have  its  most 
immediate  impact  on  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  that  are  required 
to  comply  with  the  Government 
OSI  Procurement  (GOSIP)  speci¬ 


fication  by  next  year.  Subcommit¬ 
tee  2 1  has  completed  its  work  in 
hammering  out  the  VT  specifica¬ 
tion,  Bartoli  said.  All  that  re¬ 
mains  now  is  to  clear  the  publish¬ 
ing  process  at  the  ISO,  based 
here.  The  VT  standard  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  be  published  this  month, 
but  that  date  is  contingent  upon 
the  ISO’s  publishing  backlog,  he 
said. 

Compared  to  Telnet 

The  new  standard  is  an  OSI  ap¬ 
plication-layer  protocol  that  ana¬ 
lysts  and  vendors  compare  to  Tel¬ 
net,  the  remote  logon  protocol 
used  in  Transmission  Control 
Protocol/Internet  Protocol  net¬ 
works.  Both  allow  a  terminal  or 
workstation  attached  to  a  local 
host  to  log  on  to  a  remote  host 
from  a  different  vendor. 

But  Telnet  was  designed  to 
support  simple  line-by-line  appli¬ 
cations  associated  with  teletype¬ 
writer-compatible  devices.  “OSI 
VT,  at  the  cost  of  somewhat  in¬ 
creased  complexity,  is  intended 
to  allow  significantly  greater 
functionality  [than  Telnet],”  said 
David  Chappell,  an  independent 
consultant  and  chairman  of  the 
Upper  Layers  Special  Interest 
Group  at  the  National  Institute  of 
Standards  and  Technology. 

VT  can  be  adapted  to  support 
3270-type  functions  such  as 
forms  mode,  whereby  a  user  can 
move  the  cursor  to  fill  in  specific 
areas  on  a  screen  as  the  applica¬ 
tion  requires,  Chappell  said. 

Before  VT  has  any  impact, 
there  are  problems  with  the  stan¬ 
dard  that  vendors  and  users  must 
overcome,  analysts  said. 

First,  VT  will  require  vendors 
to  overhaul  existing  application 
/ continued  on  page  16 ) 


Encryption  unveiled  for 
CompuServe’s  public  net 
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VT  will  garner  use 
slowly,  analysts  say 

continued  from  page  1 5 
program  interfaces  (API),  said  Dale  Kut- 
nick,  an  independent  consultant  in  Redd¬ 
ing,  Conn.  APIs  define  the  formats  in 
which  data  is  presented  to  the  application 
from  the  terminal  communicating  with  it, 
he  said. 

Implementation  of  the  VT  specification 
redefines  existing  API  formats,  requiring 
vendors  to  write  new  APIs  for  each  applica¬ 
tion,  a  process  that  may  take  up  to  two 
years,  he  said. 

Since  VT  is  an  application-layer  proto¬ 
col,  residing  at  the  top  of  the  seven-layer 
OSI  protocol  stack,  it  requires  the  support 
of  the  six  layers  beneath  it,  Chappell  said. 
Few  users  are  prepared  to  support  those 


layers,  although  that  may  change  when  the 
new  version  of  Berkeley  Unix  is  released 
some  time  this  year,  he  said. 

Unix  4.4  Berkeley  Software  Distribu¬ 
tion  will  include  the  full  seven-layer  OSI 
model,  as  well  as  several  applications,  in¬ 
cluding  VT.  (“New  Unix  version  to  incite 
user  and  vendor  acceptance  of  OSI,”  NW, 
Dec.  19,  1988).  The  new  Unix  version 
could  spur  interest  in  OSI  the  way  an  earli¬ 
er  version,  Berkeley  Unix  4.2,  sparked 
commercial  interest  in  TCP/IP,  Chappell 
said. 

Another  stumbling  block  for  VT  is  the 
development  of  terminal  profiles  that  the 
protocol  will  support.  Profiles  define  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  terminals  —  such  as  teletype¬ 
writer-  or  forms-compatible  —  rather 
than  specific  brands,  although  the  two 
overlap  to  some  degree. 


Profiles  are  required  because  VT  by  it¬ 
self  provides  only  a  generic  representa¬ 
tion,  or  least  common  denominator,  of  ter¬ 
minal  screen  formats  and  the  ways 
terminals  communicate  with  hosts,  Kut- 
nick  said. 

Despite  the  problems,  3Com  Corp.  has 
already  released  a  VT  application  that  con¬ 
forms  to  the  draft  versions  of  VT  and  will 
be  upgraded  to  comply  with  the  final  stan¬ 
dard,  said  Cindy  Jung,  manager  of  OSI 
technology  at  3Com. 

Another  vendor,  Retix,  will  have  a  por¬ 
table  VT  software  product  out  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  quarter,  which  it  will  sell  to  OEMs,  said 
John  Stephensen,  senior  vice-president  of 
technology  and  marketing  for  Retix.  A  VT 
implementation  compatible  with  DOS  and 
Unix  System  V  is  expected  to  be  available  in 
the  fourth  quarter,  he  said.  □ 


T-l  mux  vendors 
prep  wares  for  ISDN 

continued  from  page  1 5 
because  there  is  demand  for  it,  but  because 
ISDN  sells,”  said  David  Passmore,  an  ana¬ 
lyst  at  Network  Strategies,  a  research  firm 
in  Fairfax,  Va. 

Even  when  ISDN  multiplexers  become 
universally  available,  they  will  not  provide 
an  adequate  substitution  for  private  T-l 
networks,  according  to  Tim  Zerbiec,  a 
principal  and  vice-president  at  Vertical 
Systems  Group,  a  research  firm  in  Ded¬ 
ham,  Mass.  The  number  of  U.S.  companies 
with  T-l  nets  will  increase  from  50%  to 
75%  between  this  year  and  1992,  he  said. 

Instead  of  ISDN,  most  customer  de¬ 
mand  will  be  for  a  carrier  service  called 
Central  Office  Based  Intelligence  Trans¬ 
port  (COBIT),  Zerbiec  said.  COBIT  will 
provide  end  users  with  a  dedicated  back¬ 
bone  network  that  is  installed,  maintained 
and  run  by  the  carrier.  Essentially,  COBIT 
provides  an  end  user  with  all  the  function¬ 
ality  of  a  private  network  without  the  has¬ 
sle. 

“COBIT  will  provide  users  with  digital 
networks  they  can  control  long  before 
ISDN  rolls  out,”  Zerbiec  said. 

Jumping  on  the  bandwagon 

Nevertheless,  vendors  seem  convinced 
that  ISDN  is  the  wave  of  the  future.  Just  last 
month,  General  DataComm,  Inc.  said  it  is 
teaming  up  with  Hitachi,  Ltd.  to  develop  an 
ISDN  interface  for  its  Megamux  line  of  mul¬ 
tiplexers  (“GDC,  Hitachi  join  forces  to  de¬ 
velop  ISDN  T-l  mux,”  NW,  Jan.  16).  Gen¬ 
eral  DataComm  said  the  product  will  be 
released  later  this  year. 

Likewise,  DCA  plans  to  announce  an 
ISDN  interface  for  its  T-l  multiplexers  in 
about  six  months,  Dooley  said. 

Thomas  Taylor,  president  of  Avanti 
Communications  Corp.,  a  multiplexer  ven¬ 
dor  in  Newport,  R.I.,  said  he  expects  cus¬ 
tomer  demand  for  ISDN  features  to  grow  to 
significant  levels  by  the  third  or  fourth 
quarter  of  this  year.  “ISDN  is  definitely  go¬ 
ing  to  be  a  technology  that  plays  a  big 
role,”  he  said. 

Other  companies,  such  as  Network 
Equipment  Technologies,  Inc.  (NET),  are 
not  moving  as  quickly.  NET  does  not  ex¬ 
pect  carriers  to  provide  ISDN  services  over 
a  wide  geographic  area  until  12  to  18 
months  from  now,  said  Kurt  Jaggers,  a 
marketing  manager  at  NET  in  Redwood 
City,  Calif.  NET  will  offer  ISDN-compatible 
products  when  the  market  is  ready  for 
them,  he  added. 

Trials  and  tribulations 

Michael  Zboray,  a  senior  manager  for 
network  planning  at  Timeplex,  Inc.,  said 
the  process  is  much  more  difficult  than 
most  vendors  realize. 

“Vendors  may  say  it  is  easy  to  develop 
an  ISDN  interface  card,  but  most  haven’t 
tried,”  he  said. 

Timeplex  has  been  testing  prototypes 
of  Primary  Rate  Interface  cards  for  its  line 
of  Link  multiplexers  since  1987,  according 
to  Zboray.  It  is  the  only  company  inter¬ 
viewed  by  Network  World  that  has  con¬ 
ducted  trials  of  a  Primary  Rate  Interface 
for  a  multiplexer  line. 

The  biggest  difficulty  Timeplex  encoun¬ 
tered  in  the  trials  was  implementing  the 
Primary  Rate  Interface  on  different  ven¬ 
dors’  switches.  Not  all  companies  imple¬ 
ment  the  Primary  Rate  Interface  on  their 
switches  in  exactly  the  same  way.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  an  interface  card  built  for  AT&T’s 
4ESS  switch  will  not  work  with  Northern 
Telecom,  Inc.’s  DMS  250  switch.  □ 
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PC  AND  TERMINAL  TO  HOST  LANS,  GATEWAYS  AND  MICRO  COMMUNICATIONS  PRODUCTS 


Worth  Noting 


U 


N. 


one  is 
likely  to  feel  the  brunt 
of  IBM’s  16M  bit/sec 
Token-Ring  more  than 
3Com  Corp.,  the 
premier  Ethernet 
supplier.  3Com  will 
have  a  particularly 
hard  time  selling  to 
large  corporations 
where  IBM  rules  the 
roost.” 

George  Elgar 

President 
MicroClear  Corp. 

A  New  York  consultancy 


etnotes 

Excelan,  Inc.  last  week  in¬ 
troduced  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  VMS  and  Sun  Micro¬ 
systems,  Inc.  SunOS  ver¬ 
sions  of  network  management 
software  for  its  EXport  2000 
communications  server. 

The  new  VMS  and  SunOS 
EXport  2000  net  management 
software  runs  on  a  VAX  mini¬ 
computer  or  Sun  workstation. 
It  provides  all  network  man¬ 
agement  functions.  A  portion 
of  the  net  management  soft¬ 
ware  is  downloaded  from  the 
host  to  the  EXport  2000,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Excelan  Product 
Manager  Rick  Bohdanowicz. 

The  current  version  of  the 
EXport  2000  network  man¬ 
agement  software  runs  only 
on  MS-DOS-based  microcom¬ 
puters.  The  new  VMS  and 
SunOS  versions,  combined 
with  the  existing  MS-DOS  ver¬ 
sion,  mean  that  Excelan’s  EX¬ 
port  2000  can  now  provide 
network  management  on 
three  of  the  most  widely  used 
personal  computer  and  work¬ 
station  environments. 

Excelan  said  it  will  give  us¬ 
ers  the  network  management 
software  free  when  they  pur¬ 
chase  two  or  more  EXport 
2000  servers,  which  are 
priced  at  $2,795  each. 

The  SunOS  and  VMS  soft¬ 
ware  each  cost  $1,995.  The 
VMS  and  SunOS  EXport  2000 
network  management  soft¬ 
ware  is  available  now.  For 
more  information,  contact  Ex¬ 
celan  at  2180  Fortune  Drive, 
San  Jose,  Calif.  95131;  (408) 
434-2300.  □ 


A  token  gesture 


PS/2  =  Personal  System/2 

The  University  of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism  is  installing  a  series 
of  IBM  Token-Ring  Networks  that  integrate  various  departments. 

SOURCE:  UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOURI  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM,  COLUMBIA,  MO. 

GRAPHIC  BY  SUSAN  J.  CHAMPENY 


Token-Ring  nets  centralize 
U.  of  Missouri  data  bases 

Local  nets  integrate  journalism  school  operations. 


By  Laura  DiDio 

Senior  Editor 


Users  slow  to  jump 
at  data  base  servers 

As  Microsoft  preps  its  long-awaited  SQL  server, 
skeptical  users  plan  to  sit  out  initial  product  push. 


COLUMBIA,  Mo.  —  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri’s  School  of 
Journalism  is  installing  a  series  of 
16M  bit/sec  IBM  Token-Ring  Net¬ 
works  that  could  take  some  of  the 
old-fashioned  legwork  out  of  re¬ 
porting. 

The  university  and  IBM  are 
building  and  installing  a  series  of 
10  interconnected  fiber-optic 
1 6M  bit/sec  IBM  Token-Ring  Net¬ 
works  as  part  of  a  $2  million  joint 
research  project.  The  local  nets 
will  integrate  all  of  the  journal¬ 
ism  school’s  computer  opera¬ 
tions,  enabling  reporters  and  edi¬ 
tors  to  access  a  wide  variety  of 
data  bases  from  anywhere  across 
the  network. 

In  return  for  donating  the  To¬ 
ken-Ring  equipment,  IBM  will  be 
licensed  to  use  and  sell  all  of  the 
vertical  data  base  applications 
the  journalism  school  develops, 
said  Robert  MacGregor,  program 
manager,  special  projects  in 
IBM’s  newly  formed  University 
and  College  Systems  group. 

These  data  bases  —  including 
a  Freedom  of  Information  Act  file 
and  an  extensive  list  of  sources 
—  are  being  developed  especial¬ 
ly  for  the  research  project,  said 
Phil  Brooks,  associate  professor 
of  journalism  and  applications 
programmer  on  the  network  re¬ 
search  project. 

“The  types  of  stories  report¬ 
ers  cover  today  have  grown  a  lot 
more  complex  since  the  days  of 
the  movie  The  Front  Page," 
Brooks  said.  “Ingenuity  and 
imagination  are  irreplaceable. 
But  our  16M  bit/sec  Token-Ring 
Networks,  with  their  sophisticat¬ 


ed  data  base  capabilities,  will 
make  the  [Personal  System/2s] 
virtual  one-stop  desktop  source 
books.” 

The  journalism  school  is  plan¬ 
ning  to  network  more  than  200 
IBM  Personal  System/2s  running 
OS/2  Extended  Edition.  The  Per¬ 
sonal  System/2s  offer  word-pro- 
cessing  graphics  and  editing  ca¬ 
pabilities.  They  essentially  act  as 
information  gateways  with  the 
power  to  tap  internal  data  bases 
and  probe  public  resources  for  in¬ 
formation. 

Subnet  culture 

The  journalism  school  plans 
to  design  and  install  all  1 0  Token- 
Rings  by  next  spring.  The  nets 
will  be  connected  with  16M  bit/ 
sec  IBM  Token-Ring  adapter 
boards  and  will  transmit  data 
over  fiber-optic  cabling. 

The  project’s  backbone  will  be 
a  net  management  and  informa¬ 
tion  services  Token-Ring  local 
net,  which  will  perform  daily  file 
backups  for  the  nine  sub-Token- 
Ring  local  nets.  It  will  provide  the 
other  Token-Ring  subnetworks 
with  net  management  functions 
and  information  on  available  ser¬ 
vices,  Brooks  said. 

The  nine  sub-Token-Ring  nets 
will  be  connected  to  the  network 
management  backbone  net  by 
16M  bit/sec  Token-Ring  bridges. 
The  backbone  Token-Ring  will 
use  IBM’s  NetVlew  net  manage¬ 
ment  software  in  tandem  with  a 
little-known  IBM  diagnostics 
package  called  IBM’s  OS/2  LAN 
Manager  v2.0. 

The  product,  which  is  not  re¬ 
lated  to  Microsoft  Corp.’s  OS/2 
(continued  on  page  18) 


By  Susan  Breidenbach 

West  Coast  Bureau  Chief 

SAN  FRANCISCO  —  Even 
though  the  market  for  data  base 
servers  should  heat  up  next 
month  with  the  release  of  Micro¬ 
soft  Corp.’s  long-awaited  SQL 
Server,  users  are  taking  a  wait- 
and-see  attitude  toward  the 
emerging  local  net  technology. 

“We  will  try  something  fairly 
early  on,  but  I  don’t  think  I  want 
us  to  be  first,”  said  Cheryl  Currid, 
manager  of  applied  information 
technologies  at  Coca-Cola  Co. 
Foods  Division  in  Houston. 

SQL  Server  and  other  data 
base  network  servers  based  on  a 
client/server  architecture  repre¬ 
sent  a  new  technology  that  does 
away  with  traditional  data  base 
requests  on  a  local  network. 

Older  data  base  systems  typi¬ 
cally  route  files  or  entire  data 
bases  over  the  network  for  pro¬ 
cessing  at  a  local  workstation. 
This  can  slow  response  time  as 
hefty  data  files  chew  up  network 
bandwidth. 

However,  the  emerging  SQL- 
based  data  base  servers  let  users 
route  processing  requests  to  the 


local  net’s  data  base  server.  The 
server  processes  the  data  base 
query  and  ships  only  the  resulting 
answers,  not  the  whole  file  or 
data  base. 

As  products  conforming  to  the 
new  client/server  architecture 
are  rolled  out  in  1989,  vendors 
will  jockey  for  market  position, 
while  users  are  likely  to  sit  out  the 
initial  product  push,  said  Bill 
Higgs,  vice-president  of  software 
research  for  InfoCorp,  a  San  Jose, 
Calif.,  market  research  company. 

In  the  battle  for  market  share, 
some  products  are  bound  to  fall 
by  the  wayside,  Higgs  said.  To 
minimize  the  risk  of  choosing  one 
of  these,  he  added,  users  should 
consider  two  factors:  how  a  ven¬ 
dor  implements  the  SQL  technol¬ 
ogy  and  whether  it  is  part  of  a 
family  of  scalable  servers  that 
provide  an  upgrade  path. 

When  users  get  around  to  buy¬ 
ing  the  technology,  they  will  have 
a  pool  of  products  from  which  to 
choose.  While  attention  has  been 
focused  on  the  SQL  Server  that 
was  jointly  developed  by  Micro¬ 
soft,  Ashton-Tate  Corp.  and  Sy- 
(continued  on  page  18) 


LANMARKS 


BY  DAN  SATROM 

Fiber’s  emergence 
raises  need  for  standard 

In  the  past  two  years,  fiber  optics  has  emerged  as  one  of  the 
major  cabling  schemes  in  the  local  net  market,  a  role  that 
will  be  solidified  and  expanded  in  the  1990s. 

The  technology  of  fiber  optics  is  advancing  rapidly.  So  too  is 
the  need  to  establish  a  standard.  Without  a  standard,  end  users 
will  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  ubiquitous  high-pressure  marketing 
campaign  led  by  an  array  of  fiber-optic  vendors,  each  providing 
their  own  proprietary  solution.  These  solutions  may  or  may  not 
be  interoperable  with  other  vendors’  products. 

In  the  short  term,  users  can  expect  fiber  to  be  among  the 
growing  number  of  medium  types  that  support  10M  bit/sec 
Ethernet.  Currently,  these  types  include  the  established  base¬ 
band  and  broadband  coaxial  cable  as  well  as  the  unshielded 
twisted-pair  standard  now  under  development. 

Last  November,  the  IEEE  802  standards  committee,  which  is 
responsible  for  developing  a  standard  for  the  physical  and 
media  access  control  layers  of  the  Open  Systems  Interconnec¬ 
tion  model,  held  its  annual  plenary  meeting  in  Phoenix.  The 
committee  decided  it  would  begin  work  on  drafting  a  standard 
for  a  fiber-optic  network  extension  to  its  carrier-sense  multiple 
access  with  collision  detection  Ethernet  family  of  local  net 
standards. 

The  establishment  of  a  fiber-optic  Ethernet  standard,  coupled 

(continued  on  page  18) 

Satrom  is  vice-president  of  marketing  for  BICC  Data  Net¬ 
works,  Inc.  in  Westborough,  Mass. 
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Fiber’s  emergence 
raises  standard  need 

continued  from  page  1 7 
with  the  subsequent  addition  of  fiber  to 
this  list,  will  confirm  Ethernet’s  position  as 
the  local  net  best  specified  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  recently  developed  structured  wir¬ 
ing  systems.  Such  a  standard  further  en¬ 
sures  users  that  Ethernet  will  continue  to 
have  the  most  widely  served  product  base. 

By  sanctioning  this  work  on  a  fiber  net¬ 
work  standard,  the  committee  confirmed 
its  continued  support  for  the  Fiber  Optic 
Inter-Repeater  Link  (FOIRL)  as  the  first  fi¬ 
ber  802.3  local  net  standard. 

The  IEEE  802.3  working  group  has  de¬ 
clared  that  the  Active  Star  version  of  the 
new  CSMA/CD  fiber  network  standard  will 
be  compatible  with  FOIRL.  This  ensures 


that  equipment  that  complies  with  existing 
standards  will  have  upgrade  capability  and 
compatibility.  This  equipment  will  also 
continue  to  be  supported  by  the  new  stan¬ 
dard. 

This  support  protects  users’  past,  pres¬ 
ent  and  future  structured  wiring  invest¬ 
ments.  FOIRL-compliant  products  in¬ 
stalled  today  in  conjunction  with  62.5- 
micron  fiber  ensures  users  an  easy  growth 
path  when  the  new  standards  are  set  and 
products  are  developed  in  the  1990s.  (The 
6 2. 5 -micron  fiber  will  probably  be  the 
choice  of  the  IEEE  802.3  committee  and 
the  International  Standards  Organiza¬ 
tion’s  Fiber  Distributed  Data  Interface 
committee.) 

The  standardization  of  fiber  nets  for 
CSMA/CD  has  a  checkered  past.  It  has  been 
beset  by  arguments  among  proponents  of 


active-  or  passive-based  systems. 

Both  sides  agree  on  a  star  topology. 
However,  in  the  passive  approach,  the  star 
mode  splits  the  incoming  signal  to  each  of 
its  output  parts  in  a  passive  “light  split¬ 
ter.’’  Conversely,  in  the  active  approach, 
the  signal  is  split  electrically  through  an 
active  piece  of  electronics. 

The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
both  techniques  vary  and  depend  on  the  in¬ 
dividual  application.  However,  one  of  the 
long-standing  imperfections  in  the  passive 
approach  has  been  its  inability  to  devise  a 
collision  detection  technique  that  can  per¬ 
form  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
standards  committee. 

Last  March ,  the  80  2 . 3  study  group  final¬ 
ly  determined  that  the  passive  and  active 
techniques  both  merited  consideration  to 
be  proposed  as  standards.  □ 


Users  slow  to  jump 
at  data  base  servers 

continued  from  page  1 7 
base,  Inc.,  other  contenders  in  the  data 
base  server  market  include  Oracle  Corp.’s 
Oracle;  IBM’s  OS/2  Extended  Edition  Data 
Manager  subsystem  and  assorted  host- 
based  relational  data  base  management 
systems;  Novell,  Inc.’s  NetWare  SQL;  and 
GUPTA  Technologies,  Inc.’s  SQLBase. 

The  client/server  model 

All  of  those  popular  data  base  programs 
have  been  positioned  as  data  base  front 
ends  to  one  or  more  of  the  back-end  data 
base  servers.  Under  the  new  client/server 
model,  a  front-end  application  running  on 
a  personal  computer  or  a  workstation 
makes  an  SQL  request  to  the  data  base 
server,  which  processes  the  request.  Only 
the  request  and  its  result,  rather  than  en¬ 
tire  unprocessed  blocks  of  data,  travel 
across  the  network. 

Coca-Cola,  for  instance,  is  one  of  the 
largest  users  of  Microrim,  Inc.’s  R:Base, 
which  is  being  turned  into  a  front  end  for 
the  SQL  Server  and  IBM’s  OS/2  Extended 
Edition  Data  Manager. 

Borland  International,  Inc.  is  building 
the  necessary  links  among  its  Paradox,  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  SQL  Server  and  IBM’s  OS/2  Ex¬ 
tended  Edition  Data  Manager.  Borland  In¬ 
ternational  is  also  hedging  its  bets  further 
by  supporting  Novell’s  NetWare  SQL  and 
Oracle.  Lotus  Development  Corp.,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  partnering  with  GUPTA 
Technolgies  for  its  GUPTA  SQLBase  as  a 
back  end  for  Lotus  applications. 

The  result  for  users  is  that  front-end 
data  base  systems  paired  with  back-end 
data  base  servers  will  provide  a  distributed 
data  base  setup  that  will  rival  host-based 
systems  in  performance  but  sport  more 
flexible  processing  technology. 

“I’m  waiting  to  see  if  I’ll  be  able  to  put 
together  a  100,000-record  application 
without  tapping  the  mainframe,”  Currid 
said.  If  she  can,  it  will  represent  a  quantum 
leap  in  the  computing  capabilities  of  mi¬ 
crocomputer-based  local  networks.  □ 


Token-Ring  nets 
centralize  data  bases 

continued  from  page  1 7 
LAN  Manager,  isolates  faults  across  a  To¬ 
ken-Ring  Network  running  OS/2  software. 

Besides  the  network  management  fi¬ 
ber-optic  backbone,  the  journalism  school 
will  install  two  Token-Ring  Networks  at 
The  Missourian,  the  university’s  daily 
newspaper,  including  a  remote  net  at  the 
paper’s  statehouse  bureau  in  Jefferson 
City,  30  miles  away. 

The  journalism  school  will  also  have 
two  writing  center  local  nets,  an  editing 
net,  a  research  center  net,  a  mid-career  net 
for  graduate  students  and  professionals, 
and  nets  for  its  KBIA  radio  station  and 
KOMU  television  station.  KOMU-TV,  situat¬ 
ed  about  16  miles  away,  will  be  linked  to 
the  main  net  via  microwave  equipment, 
said  Harvey  Summers,  the  journalism 
school’s  network  systems  manager. 

Although  the  networks  will  not  use 
mainframes  to  store  data,  users  will  have 
access  to  any  of  the  university’s  IBM  4381 
and  3090  mainframes.  Users  can  access 
these  mainframes  from  their  Personal  Sys¬ 
tem/2  workstations  at  the  full  l6M  bit/sec 
speed  and  throughput,  Summers  said.  Cur¬ 
rently,  the  school  is  using  1,200  bit/sec 
and  2,400  bit/sec  modems  to  access  the 
mainframes  from  the  journalism  school’s 
personal  computers,  he  added.  □ 
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mere  s  a  new  l 
into  Manhattan 
the  ACS  4030 


“The  ACS  4030  dramatically  cut  our  communication  costs  and  maintained 
reliability  -at  a  quarter  the  price  of  other  Ethernet  bridges.  ”  Charles  Fischer 

Director  of  Operations,  Dalcomp,  Inc. 


Dalcomp,  a  supplier  of  online  information  for 
the  financial  industry,  needed  a  better  way  to 
connect  offices  on  both  sides  of  the  Hudson. 

Dalcomp  had  five  point-to-point  connections  using  expensive 
dedicated  lines.  Dalcomp  needed  to  cut  network  costs,  but 
couldn’t  afford  to  sacrifice  network  performance.  Dalcomp 
chose  the  ACS  4030  to  connect  Ethernets  already  in  place. 

Dalcomp  saved  on  equipment  costs  and  cut 
network  charges  by  60% .  Dalcomp  looked  into  another 
remote  bridge;  it  was  four  times  as  expensive.  Dalcomp 
saved  by  choosing  the  ACS  4030  and  saved  again  by  reducing 
the  number  of  dedicated  lines  from  five  to  two.  The  ACS 
4030  can  save  you  money  too. 

Saving  money  doesn’t  mean  sacrificing 
reliability.  Says  Fischer,  “In  our  business,  we  deal  directly 
with  major  financial  institutions.  Our  service  transmits 
crucial  information  and  we  cannot  have  a  down  time.” 
Because  the  ACS  4030  provides  load-leveling,  if  one 


critical  line  goes  out,  the  others  automatically  pick  up 
the  slack. 

The  ACS  4030 fits  into  your  existing  system.  No 
need  to  buy  other  expensive  equipment.  And  ACC  has  been 
developing  and  supporting  networking  systems  for  over  12 
years.  If  you  need  to  connect 
Ethernets  across  a  river, 
a  parkway,  or  an  entire  state, 
the  ACS  4030  can  bridge  the 
distance  and  cut  costs,  not 
performance.  Call  ACC  today. 

Advanced  Computer  Communications 
720  Santa  Barbara  Street 
Santa  Barbara,  CA  93101 
(800)  444-7854 


The  Interconnectivity  Source 
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FLEXIBLE  ■  RELIABLE  ■  EXPANDABLE 


Direct  Channel  Attached  Protocol  Converter/Controllers 

From  JDS  MICROPROCESSING 


Direct  channel  attached  HYDRA  communication 
products  provide  superior  flexibility.  They  allow  local 
or  remote  PCs,  ASCII  terminals,  ASCII  printers,  and 
many  other  ASCII  devices  to  communicate  with 
mainframe  applications.  Users  can  dial-in  and  access 
mainframe  databases  and  electronic  mail,  check  on 
mainframe  operations,  transfer  files  and  retrieve 
reports.  And,  regardless  of  the  application,  you  can 
feel  secure.  Multi-level  password  security,  postitive 
log-off  security,  and  call-back  security  can  be  custom 
configured  to  suit  your  requirements. 

More  than  ten  thousand  ASCII  devices  located  in 
large  and  small  data  processing  centers  depend  on 
the  reliability  that  JDS  products  provide.  Transpor¬ 
tation,  financial,  manufacturing,  retailing,  engineer¬ 
ing,  government  and  educational  institutions  are 
among  various  industries  that  rely  on  channel- 


attached  HYDRA  products  for  their  ASCII  connec¬ 
tivity  solution. 

Best  of  all,  JDS  products  expand  to  meet  the 
demands  of  your  connectivity  needs.  Support  for  as 
few  as  four  ASCII  devices  or  as  many  as  64  ASCII 
devices  per  HYDRA  is  available.  As  your  company 
grows,  you  can  upgrade  any  model  to  support  up  to 
64  devices  and  then  attach  multiple  HYDRAs. 

JDS  Microprocessing’s  line  of  HYDRA  products 
attach  to  IBM  and  compatible  43XX/30XX  and  9370 
CPUs.  To  discover  more  about  JDS  Microprocessing 
products  call  800-55-HYDRA.  In  California  call 

(714)  770-2263. 

JDS  MICROPROCESSING 

22661  Lambert  Street,  Suite  206,  El  Toro,  CA  92630 


In  Europe  contact  Communications  Solutions  Ltd.  Ph:  England  (932)  231-466 


HYDRA  is  a  registered  trademark  of  JDS  Microprocessing. 
IBM  is  a  registered  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines. 
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MANAGEMENT  STRATEGIES 

MANAGING  PEOPLE  AND  TECHNOLOGY:  USERS  GROUPS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS 


Worth  Noting 


More  than  40%  of  the 
money  American 
companies  spend  on 
factory  and  office 
equipment  today  goes 
toward  computers, 
communications 
systems  and  other 
information 

technologies,  twice  as 
much  as  they  spent  in 
1970,  according  to  the 
U.S.  Congress  Office  of 
Technology 
Assessment  in 
Washington,  D.C. 


ialogue 

Do  you  feel  the  privacy 
issues  surrounding  use 
of  automatic  number 
identification  (ANI)  are 
serious  enough  to  slow 
the  implementation  of  In¬ 
tegrated  Services  Digital 
Networks? 

Privacy  is  an  issue,  but  the 
called  party  has  an  equal  right 
to  know  who  is  calling  them. 

“On  the  other  hand,  the 
ISDN  telephone  sets  at  MIT 
have  a  feature  that  enables  call¬ 
ers  to  cloak  their  calls  with 
anonymity.  The  feature  is  a 
special  code  users  can  punch 
into  their  phone  sets  when 
making  calls.  The  code  blocks 
the  transmission  of  their  phone 
number  during  their  phone 
calls.  This  has  eased  the  con¬ 
cerns  of  groups  that  man  hot 
lines  providing  over-the-phone 
counseling  to  people  in  distress. 
The  availability  of  this  blocking 
code  is  enough  to  circumvent 
any  privacy  issues  surrounding 
the  use  of  ANI.” 

Morton  Berlan 
Director  of  telecommunications 
Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


■■  ANT  will  do  away  with 
anonymous  calls,  but  I  don’t 
see  anything  wrong  with  that. 
Most  people  want  to  identify 
themselves  to  the  person  they 
are  calling  when  they  use  the 
phone.  ANI  is  just  more  effi¬ 
cient  use  of  the  technology. 

( continued  on  page  22 ) 


Net  managers  fight 
for  site  licensing 

Big  users  voice  need  for  licensing  options  that 
ease  acquisition  and  distribution  of  software. 


By  Susan  Breidenbach 

West  Coast  Bureau  Chief 

SAN  FRANCISCO  —  The  con¬ 
tinued  resistance  of  major  micro¬ 
computer  software  publishers  to 
offer  site  licensing  is  forcing  net¬ 
work  managers  to  buy  distributed 
applications  for  local  networks  in 
yesterday’s  packaging. 

The  cry  for  site  licensing  isn’t 
a  new  one.  Managers  have  long 
viewed  it  as  a  potentially  promis¬ 
ing  way  to  streamline  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  and  distribution  of  applica¬ 
tion  software,  particularly  when 
the  individual  users  of  those  ap¬ 
plications  number  in  the  hun¬ 
dreds  or  even  the  thousands. 

Traditionally,  vendors  have 
sold  personal  computer  applica¬ 
tions  on  an  individual  basis  — 
one  software  package  for  one 
workstation.  But  under  site  li¬ 
censing,  vendors  would  sell  a 
general  disk  to  a  corporate  user, 
who  in  turn  would  distribute  the 
software  to  users  across  the  net. 

Many  suppliers  have  resisted 
site  licensing.  The  key  vendors 
“still  have  a  shrink-wrapped 
mentality”  that  does  not  lend  it¬ 
self  to  the  proliferation  of  robust, 


network-based  applications,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Christopher  Veal,  a 
partner  and  microcomputer  man¬ 
ager  at  Arthur  Young  &  Co.  in  San 
Jose,  Calif. 

Distributed  applications  in¬ 
creasingly  require  that  local  net¬ 
works  be  viewed  as  single-com¬ 
puting  environments,  not  collec¬ 
tions  of  stand-alone,  file-sharing 
systems.  The  traditional  method 
of  distributing  microcomputer 
software,  however,  does  not  lend 
itself  to  the  evolution  of  such  a 
view. 

To  Veal  and  other  managers 
who  joined  him  on  a  user  panel  at 
the  recent  MacWorld  Exposition 
here,  local  nets  and  site  licensing 
go  hand  in  hand.  The  panelists 
called  for  large  users  to  band  to¬ 
gether  and  demand  site  licensing 
from  vendors. 

According  to  users,  such  de¬ 
mands  have  fallen  on  deaf  ears  at 
software  giants  such  as  Microsoft 
Corp.  and  Lotus  Development 
Corp.  “Microsoft  won’t  even  talk 
about  site  licensing,”  said  Pat 
Thompson,  a  personal  computer 
specialist  with  GTE  Government 
( continued  on  page  42 ) 


BY  BARTON  CROCKETT 

Networks  and  the  national  economy.  The  landscape  of 
American  industry  is  undergoing  a  fundamental  change.  Corpo¬ 
rations  are  fragmenting,  spinning  off  operations  and  giving 
third  parties  work  they  once  handled  themselves.  As  this  trend 
continues,  information  nets  become  more  vital  —  serving  as 
the  tool  that  lets  firms  coordinate  supply  schedules,  lower 
prices  and  respond  quickly  to  changing  markets. 

So  concludes  a  recent  report  called  “Technology  and  the 
American  Economic  Transition”  by  the  U.S.  Congress  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment.  The  report  synthesizes  work  by  more 
than  100  researchers,  corporate  executives  and  academics. 

The  report  gives  examples  of  the  fragmentation  of  American 
industry.  More  manufacturers,  for  instance,  are  having  suppliers 
provide  preassembled  components  that  can  be  put  together. 
Another  example  is  the  movie  industry.  In  years  past,  major 
movie  studios  owned  nearly  every  part  of  their  production  and 
supply  chain,  from  theaters  to  rights  to  actors.  Now  the  studios 
assemble  teams  of  actors  and  producers  and  sell  films  to 
independent  theaters  and  video  distributors. 

The  upshot  of  fragmentation  is  that  businesses  in  many 
industries  are  becoming  more  reliant  on  networks  to  link 
independent  companies,  the  report  says.  In  some  industries, 
these  nets  are  dramatically  increasing  efficiencies.  One  exam¬ 
ple,  according  to  the  report,  is  the  grocery  industry.  Industry¬ 
wide  electronic  data  interchange  systems  let  grocers  track  sales 
and  order  goods  more  quickly  and  efficiently. 

These  networks  and  other  information  systems,  the  report 
says,  “have  the  potential  to  revolutionize  the  structure  and 
performance  of  the  national  economy.”  □ 


Users  can’t  afford  to  wait 
for  promise  of  broadband 

Integrated  broadband  nets  25  years  away? 


By  Wayne  Eckerson 

_ Staff  Writer _ 

Many  experts  claim  that  inte¬ 
grated  broadband  networks  will 
support  the  most  powerful  and 
profitable  applications  and  ser¬ 
vices  in  the  next  century. 

But  for  many  private  network 
users,  broadband  services  offered 
over  the  public  switched  net  may 
arrive  too  late  to  support  their 
rapidly  growing  bandwidth  needs 
and  emerging  bandwidth-inten¬ 
sive  applications  such  as  high- 
resolution  graphics  and  video. 

Large  network  users  do  not 
plan  to  wait  the  15  to  25  years 
some  experts  predict  it  will  take 
before  general  availability  is  an¬ 
nounced  for  integrated  broad¬ 
band  networks,  also  known  as 
broadband  Integrated  Services 
Digital  Networks. 

Many  users  are  already  sup¬ 
porting  broadband  capabilities  in 
their  local-  and  wide-area  net¬ 
works  in  order  to  run  sophisticat¬ 
ed  engineering  applications  such 
as  computer-aided  design  and 
manufacturing,  factory  floor 
automation  and  channel-to- 
channel  communications  be¬ 
tween  mainframes. 

“Broadband  technologies  are 
going  to  find  a  home  among  large 
users  long  before  they  are  part  of 
a  public  switched  network,”  said 
Kenneth  Phillips,  vice-president 
of  telecommunications  policy  at 
Citicorp  in  New  York. 

Meanwhile,  smaller  users, 
which  often  don’t  have  the  re¬ 
sources  to  support  a  private  net¬ 
work,  will  probably  have  little 
need  for  the  high-bandwidth 
broadband  that  ISDN  will  make 
available.  For  these  companies, 
the  56K  or  64K  bit/sec  speeds  of¬ 


fered  by  conventional  ISDN  will 
be  sufficient  to  meet  most  of  their 
future  networking  needs. 

Broadband  ISDN  proponents, 
however,  claim  that  the  network, 
once  in  place,  will  spawn  a  host  of 
new  applications  and  spur  de¬ 
mand  from  businesses  and  resi¬ 
dential  users.  They  are  confident 
there  will  be  sufficient  demand  in 
the  future  to  justify  the  expense 
of  building  the  network  today. 

“You  have  to  have  faith,”  said 
Eli  Noam,  commissioner  at  the 
New  York  Public  Service  Commis¬ 
sion  in  New  York  City.  “Broad¬ 
band  ISDN  is  like  many  past  in¬ 
ventions  that  had  little  commer¬ 
cial  value  when  first  developed. 
Broadband  ISDN  is  a  solution  in 
search  of  a  problem,  not  the  oth¬ 
er  way  around.” 

Cost  as  the  motivator 

Some  industry  observers  be¬ 
lieve  demand  —  present  or  fu¬ 
ture  —  has  no  bearing  on  wheth¬ 
er  carriers  will  rewire  the  public 
network  with  fiber  to  support 
broadband  transmission. 

“By  the  mid-1990s,  fiber  will 
be  cheaper  for  carriers  to  install 
and  maintain  than  twisted-pair 
copper  wire,”  said  Henry'  Geller, 
director  of  Duke  University’s 
Washington  Center  for  Public 
Policy  Research  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

“Carriers  will  begin  replacing 
copper  wire  with  fiber  because  it 
will  be  cost-effective  to  do  so,  not 
because  of  customer  demand  for 
broadband  services.” 

While  there  is  disagreement 
about  how  a  public  switched 
broadband  network  will  evolve, 
many  agree  it  will  feature  all-digi- 
( continued  on  page  22 ) 
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Expanding 

The  Limits  Of 

Telecommunications 
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system  is  no  longer  a  luxury.  At  Hitachi,  we  offer 
the  kind  of  advanced  technology  that  gives  your 
business  the  competitive  edge  it  needs.  Because 
we  understand  that  your  communication  system 
is  more  than  a  convenience;  it  is  your  business 
lifeline. 

Advanced  technology  from  Hitachi.  The  brightest 
star  in  telecommunications. 


Hitachi  America,  Ltd. 

Telecommunications  Division 

1-800-635-7500 


Users  can’t  afford  to 

continued  from  page  21 

tal,  all-fiber  circuits  connected  directly  to 
the  home  or  business.  These  circuits  will 
support  voice,  data  and  video,  and  will  be 
used  for  high-bandwidth  applications  such 
as  high-definition  television,  video  tele¬ 
phony,  high-speed  videotex  and  videocon¬ 
ferencing. 

Geller  and  other  industry  observers 
generally  agree  that  the  public  switched 
network  will  support  broadband  transmis¬ 
sions  over  fiber  by  the  year  2015. 

Private  broadband 

Unwilling  to  wait  until  the  next  century 
for  broadband  support  through  the  public 
switched  network,  businesses  have  begun 
using  broadband  in  their  private  nets. 


wait  for  broadband 

McDonnell  Douglas  Aerospace  Infor¬ 
mation  Services  Co.  runs  multiple  T-l 
channels  over  fiber  and  microwave  links  to 
interconnect  several  local  sites,  according 
to  Lionel  Gillerman,  manager  of  network 
technology  for  the  Cypress,  Calif. -based 
firm. 

The  broadband  links,  some  of  which  re¬ 
quire  45M  bit/sec  or  T-3  speeds,  support 
communications  among  McDonnell  Doug¬ 
las’  private  branch  exchanges,  CAD/CAM 
applications  and  electronic  mail. 

“Our  bandwidth  requirements  are 
growing  at  an  exponential  rate,  which  is 
true  for  all  aerospace  companies.  The 
more  fiber  we  put  in,  the  more  people 
will  find  a  way  to  use  up  the  bandwidth,” 


Gillerman  said. 

Other  users,  such  as  General  Motors 
Corp.,  are  implementing  broadband  to 
support  communications  between  com¬ 
puter-driven  equipment  on  factory  floors 
governed  by  the  Manufacturing  Automa¬ 
tion  Protocol  standards. 

Metro  nets  using  broadband 

Metropolitan-area  network  providers, 
such  as  Teleport  Communications-New 
York,  are  providing  broadband  facilities  on 
digital  fiber  networks  spanning  most  of  a 
metropolitan  region.  Merrill  Lynch, 
Pierce,  Fenner  &  Smith,  Inc.  is  currently 
using  a  T-3  fiber  link  provided  by  Teleport 
Communications-New  York  to  connect 
mainframes  at  different  data  centers,  said 
Robert  Atkinson,  vice-president  for  regu¬ 
latory  and  external  affairs  at  Teleport 


Communications-New  York. 

Future  uses  of  broadband  will  include 
graphics  modeling  and  on-line  data  appli¬ 
cations  that  require  high  bandwidth.  For 
example,  Citicorp  is  developing  an  appli¬ 
cation  that  will  enable  a  treasurer  manag¬ 
ing  corporate  funds  to  communicate  in 
real  time  with  security  markets  and  banks 
throughout  the  world,  Phillips  said. 

This  application  would  enable  the  trea¬ 
surer  to  pull  up  a  financial  portfolio  on  a 
color  monitor  and  watch  how  changing  se¬ 
curity  prices  affect  the  performance  of  the 
portfolio. 

Some  say  that  broadband  on  the  public 
switched  network  will  make  it  easier  for 
companies  to  support  such  applications.  In 
private  networks,  companies  now  have  to 
run  dedicated  lines  to  users  with  whom 
they  need  to  communicate.  Public  broad¬ 
band  ISDN  networks,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  offer  universal  connectivity  outside 
of  a  private  network. 

This  type  of  connectivity  could,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  streamline  the  process  of  issuing 
requests  for  proposal  and  evaluating  and 
awarding  contracts,  according  to  Terry 
Curtis,  associate  professor  at  the  School  of 
Communications  at  California  State  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Chico,  Calif. 

Broadband  ISDN  would  enable  multiple 
companies  competing  for  a  contract  to 
submit  proposals  and  request  information 
electronically  from  the  contracting  com¬ 
pany  without  significant  delay. 

Contract  bids  often  involve  large  file 
transfers  and  simultaneous  transmissions 
that  would  overwhelm  today’s  public 
network.  □ 


Dialogue 

continued  from  page  21 

“The  real  privacy  question  centers  on  what 
companies  do  with  the  large  amount  of  infor¬ 
mation  they  acquire  about  their  customers  and 
store  in  computer  data  bases.  The  question 
about  who  owns  that  information  has  been  de¬ 
bated  as  far  back  as  the  Carter  administration. 
It  seems  there  is  little  restriction  on  how  com¬ 
panies  can  use  that  information.  For  example, 
phone  companies  legally  own  information 
about  customer  toll  calls  that  appears  in  billing 
information.” 

Henry  Geller 

Director 
Duke  University’s 
Washington  Center 
for  Public  Policy  Research 
Washington,  D.C. 

d  ANI  is  part  of  a  much  bigger  issue 
concerning  privacy  rights  and  the  telephone 
companies.  The  question  really  is,  ‘Who 
owns  customer  proprietary  network  informa¬ 
tion  [CPNI]?’ 

“The  FCC  needs  to  resolve  what  forms  of 
implied  consent  or  permission  phone  com¬ 
panies  need  to  obtain  before  they  can 
distribute  CPNI  to  third-party  vendors. 

“The  phone  companies  are  seeking  to 
obtain  a  waiver  from  [U.S.  District  Court] 
Judge  [Harold]  Greene  to  originate  content. 
This  would  enable  them  to  use  information 
in  their  data  bases  to  generate  demographic 
reports  about  their  customers.  They  could 
then  sell  this  qualified  information  to  retail¬ 
ers  who  want  to  target  a  specific  audience. 

“Common  carriers  should  not  be  in  the 
business  of  generating  specific  information 
about  their  customers  until  privacy  issues 
are  resolved.” 

Kenneth  Phillips 

Vice-president  of 
telecommunications  policy 
Citicorp 
New  York 
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PRODUCTS  &  SERVICES 

THE  LATEST  OFFERINGS  FROM  VENDORS  AND  CARRIERS 


Worth  Noting 


See  inside  for: 

■  Vitalink’s  expanded  family 
of  Ethernet  bridges 

■  Concord  controller  boards 
that  support  all  seven  layers 
of  MAP  3.0 

■  A  portable  facsimile 
machine  from  Nissei 

■  Castle  Rock’s  bridge  for 
linking  Ethernet,  Starlan 


irst  Look 


|  Link  to  switched  56K 
data  service  out 

Kentrox  Industries,  Inc.  re¬ 
cently  announced  an  option 
for  its  TieLink  56  data  sendee 
unit/channel  service  unit  that 
enables  users  to  access  US 
Sprint  Communications  Co.’s 
switched  56K  bit/sec  data  ser¬ 
vice,  which  is  expected  to  be¬ 
come  available  this  month. 

By  turning  off  echo  cancel¬ 
ed  used  on  US  Sprint’s  digital 
voice  circuits,  the  TieLink  56’s 
2 1 00  Hz  tone  option  enables 
users  to  complete  switched 
56K  bit/sec  data  calls  between 
sites  with  T-l  access  to  the  US 
Sprint  network.  The  tone  op¬ 
tion  disables  echo  cancelers 
on  the  64K  bit/sec  DSO  chan¬ 
nel  within  a  T-l  access  line  to 
support  the  data  call.  This 
technique  will  enable  US 
Sprint  to  offer  switched  56K 
bit/sec  data  service  at  costs 
below  that  of  AT&T’s  Accunet 
Switched  56,  US  Sprint  said. 

Currently,  service  provid¬ 
ers  use  separate  dedicated 
lines  to  provide  switched  56K 
bit/sec  data  service  to  ensure 
high-quality  data  transmis¬ 
sion. 

Echo  cancelers  used  in  US 
Sprint’s  digital  voice  network 
improve  the  quality  of  voice 
transmissions  but  can  erase 
bits  of  data. 

The  TieLink  56  is  available 
with  a  V.35  data  port,  RS-232 
command  ports  and  RS-449 
data  or  command  ports.  A 
piece  of  data  terminal  equip¬ 
ment  is  linked  to  TieLink  56, 
which  is  in  turn  linked  to  an  of¬ 
fice  channel  unit  data  port  of  a 
D4  channel  bank.  That  chan¬ 
nel  bank  produces  a  T-l  bit 
stream. 

With  the  2100  Hz  tone  op- 
( continued  on  page  24 ) 


Able  unveils 
new  1 6-port 
E-net  server 

By  Laura  DiDio 

_ Senior  Editor _ 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  Able 
Computer,  Inc.  last  week  an¬ 
nounced  a  1 6-port  Ethernet  ter¬ 
minal  server  that  lets  users  simul¬ 
taneously  support  both  Unix  and 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.  VMS  op¬ 
erating  systems  dnd  their  differ¬ 
ent  network  transport  protocols. 

The  new  EASYport  16  termi¬ 
nal  server  gives  users  on  an 
Ethernet  simultaneous  access  to 
both  Transmission  Control  Pro¬ 
tocol/Internet  Protocols  running 
on  Unix  systems  and  DEC’S  Local 
Area  Transport  (LAT)  protocols 
running  on  VMS  systems.  Able 
Computer  announced  the  prod¬ 
uct  at  last  week’s  Communication 
Networks  Conference  and  Expo¬ 
sition  ’89  here. 

EASYport  16  is  a  stand-alone 
terminal  server  that  connects  to 
an  Ethernet  using  either  thin-  or 
thick-wire  coaxial  cabling.  It  sup¬ 
ports  as  many  as  16  attached 
asynchronous  devices  including 
personal  computers,  worksta¬ 
tions  and  host  computers. 

Each  terminal  server  can  es¬ 
tablish  as  many  as  four  active 
TCP/IP  or  LAT  sessions,  result¬ 
ing  in  a  total  of  64  simultaneous 
incoming  and  outgoing  sessions, 
according  to  Dave  Allen,  an  Able 
Computer  application  engineer. 

It  is  compatible  with  DECnet 
VMS  Version  4.0  or  later  and  Unix 


System  V.3  operating  systems 
that  support  standard  TCP/IP  im¬ 
plementations,  Allen  said. 

Performance  advantage 

The  1 6-port  configuration  of 
EASYport  gives  users  a  perfor¬ 
mance  advantage  over  eight-port 
terminal  servers,  an  Able  Com¬ 
puter  spokeswoman  said.  “In 
LAT  systems,  the  fewer  servers 
there  are  on  the  Ethernet,  the  bet¬ 
ter  the  performance,”  she  said. 
“And  more  ports  on  the  server 
mean  less  traffic  on  the  Ethernet 
since  the  information  will  be  mul¬ 
tiplexed  within  the  same  packet 
to  the  same  server.” 

Typically,  a  system  consisting 
of  an  eight-port  server  has  twice 
the  packet  traffic  across  the 
Ethernet.  This,  in  turn,  results  in 
twice  the  number  of  collisions, 
the  spokeswoman  said. 

EASYport  16  features  both 
Telnet  and  RLOGIN  (remote  log¬ 
on)  host  logon  procedures;  auto¬ 
matic  call  establishment,  which 
lets  hosts  automatically  log  on  to 
the  network;  password  access  se¬ 
curity  maintenance  and  diagnos¬ 
tic  aids;  statistics  reporting;  and 
print-spooling  capabilities. 

EASYport  16  is  the  first  in  a  se¬ 
ries  of  products  that  Able  Com¬ 
puter  plans  to  introduce  for  the 
Ethernet,  TCP/IP  and  DECnet 
markets,  a  company  spokeswom¬ 
an  said.  Able  Computer,  a  DEC 
third-party  vendor,  also  manu¬ 
factures  gateways  and  host  and 
terminal  servers. 

The  EASYport  16  costs 
$4,500.  It  is  available  now. 

For  more  information,  contact 
Able  Computer  at  2567A  S.E. 
Main  Street,  Irvine,  Calif.  92714, 
or  call  (714)  553-1188.  □ 


Proteon  offers  fiber  optic 
modem  at  ComNet  show 


WASHINGTON,  D  C.  —  Pro¬ 
teon,  Inc.  last  week  unveiled  a 
single-mode,  fiber-optic  modem 
that  will  significantly  extend  the 
distance  between  two  nodes  on  a 
token-ring  network. 

Proteon  introduced  the  p3282 
Single  Mode  Fiber  Optic  Modem 
at  Communication  Networks 
Conference  and  Exposition  ’89 
here.  The  device  is  designed  to 
work  with  the  company’s  Pro- 
NET-80,  an  80M  bit/sec  token¬ 
ring,  fiber-optic  network.  Pro- 
NET-80  provides  users  with  a 
migration  path  to  100M  bit/sec 
Fiber  Distributed  Data  Interface 
(FDDI)  nets,  according  to  the 
company. 

The  p3282  permits  two  nodes 
on  a  ProNET-80  or  FDDI  network 
to  communicate  over  a  maximum 
distance  of  30  km,  or  18.7  miles, 
without  using  a  repeater.  By  con¬ 
trast,  under  the  IEEE/ANSI  802.5 
FDDI  standard,  which  specifies 


use  of  multimode  fiber  cable,  the 
maximum  allowable  distance  be¬ 
tween  nodes  is  2  km,  or  1 .2  miles. 

The  p3282  modem  provides  a 
fault-tolerant,  fiber-optic  con¬ 
nection  between  two  nodes  on 
the  ProNET-80  ring.  Fiber  mo¬ 
dems  convert  signals  from  elec¬ 
trical  impulses  to  bursts  of  light, 
which  are  sent  across  a  fiber  and 
then  reconverted  to  electrical  sig¬ 
nals  at  the  receiving  end. 

Single-mode  fiber  is  designed 
for  transmission  at  gigahertz 
speeds  over  distances  greater 
than  six  miles.  Single-mode  fiber 
also  uses  optical  laser  technology 
to  transmit  the  signal  instead  of 
LEDs.  Lasers  have  less  dispersion 
and  signal  loss  than  LEDs,  Pro¬ 
teon  said.  Laser  technology  also 
provides  users  with  a  more  secure 
environment  than  multimode  fi¬ 
ber  because  it  is  a  more  precise 
technology,  according  to  Patrick 
( continued  on  page  25 ) 


Fast  Ethernet  bridge 
eases  data  transfer 

Alantec’s  new  Multi  LAN  Switch  features  a 
packet-switching  bus  that  transfers  data  at  160M. 


By  Susan  Breidenbach 

West  Coast  Bureau  Chief 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  Alan- 
tec,  Inc.  last  week  introduced  a 
high-speed  Ethernet  bridge  that  it 
said  will  alleviate  bottlenecks 
caused  by  large  data  transfers. 

The  company  unveiled  its 
Multi  LAN  Switch  (MLS)  at  Com¬ 
munication  Networks  Confer¬ 
ence  and  Exposition  '89  here. 
The  MLS  is  a  dedicated  IBM  Per¬ 
sonal  Computer  AT  with  propri¬ 
etary  technology  that  turns  the 
AT  into  a  high-speed  packet¬ 
switching  bus  capable  of  trans¬ 
mitting  data  at  a  rate  of  160M 
bit/sec. 

Up  to  eight  dual-port  network 
adapter  cards  can  be  attached  to 
the  switch,  letting  as  many  as  16 
Ethernets  bridge  with  one  anoth¬ 


er  across  the  high-speed  bus.  In 
effect,  the  switch  serves  as  a  high¬ 
speed  backbone,  routing  data 
from  one  Ethernet  to  another. 

The  MLS  can  be  used  to  bridge 
a  mix  of  Ethernet  segments  using 
coaxial,  thin-coaxial,  fiber-optic 
and  1M  bit/sec  Starlan  media. 

Data  is  transmitted  from  one 
Ethernet  at  10M  bit/sec  until  it 
arrives  at  the  MLS’  controller. 
From  there,  it  is  transmitted  over 
the  bus  at  160M  bit/sec.  The  data 
is  then  sent  to  the  appropriate 
Ethernet  adapter  and  stored  in 
64K-byte  cache  memory  until  it  is 
transmitted  at  10M  bit/sec  over 
the  receiving  Ethernet. 

Alantec  created  the  unusual 
bus-based  switch  because  many 
bridges  do  not  offer  an  exception- 
( continued  on  page  25 ) 


New  X/Windows-based  net 
display  station  announced 

Network  Computing  Devices  unveils  NCD16. 


By  Laura  DiDio 

Senior  Editor 

MOUNTAIN  VIEW,  Calif.  — 
Start-up  Network  Computing  De¬ 
vices,  Inc.  recently  unveiled  a 
low-cost  network  display  station 
based  on  the  X/Windows  user  in¬ 
terface. 

The  NCD16  is  a  diskless  stand¬ 
alone  display  based  on  a  Motor¬ 
ola  Corp.  68000  microprocessor. 
It  comes  with  custom  circuitry  for 
creating  advanced  bit-mapped 
graphics  and  gives  users  access  to 
X/Windows  applications  residing 
on  Unix-  or  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  MS-based  systems. 

Unlike  other  displays,  the 
NCD16  routes  application  pro¬ 
cessing  back  to  a  host  or  server 
and  performs  the  graphics  and 
image  manipulation  locally.  In 
effect,  Network  Computing  De¬ 
vices  is  targeting  the  legions  of 
networked  engineering  and  sci¬ 
entific  users  that  typically  per¬ 
form  complex  calculations  or  de¬ 
sign  simulations  on  a  personal 
computer  or  workstation. 

The  problem  with  using  those 
devices,  according  to  Judith  Es- 
trin,  the  company’s  executive 
vice-president,  is  that  the  appli¬ 
cation  processing  is  off-loaded  to 
a  host  so  the  user  wastes  the  local 
memory  and  computational  fea¬ 
tures  of  a  personal  computer  or 
workstation. 

“With  the  NCD16,  users  don’t 


have  to  dedicate  a  $  1 0,000  work¬ 
station  to  everyone  on  the  net¬ 
work.  Instead,  processing  power 
can  be  shared  among  a  number  of 
users,”  Estrin  said. 

By  off-loading  the  application 
processing  to  a  local  network 
server,  minicomputer  or  super¬ 
computer,  the  NCD 1 6  reserves  its 
own  1  M-byte  memory  for  graph¬ 
ics  and  windowing  manipulation. 

Because  it  operates  with  X/ 
Windows,  the  NCD16  runs  exclu¬ 
sively  on  Ethernets  and  supports 
the  Transmission  Control  Proto¬ 
col/Internet  Protocol. 

The  device  is  part  of  a  market¬ 
ing  strategy  the  company  calls 
network  computing  (“Start-up’s 
product  heralds  arrival  of  net 
computing,”  NW,  Jan.  23).  That 
scheme  favors  remote  network 
processing  rather  than  dedicated 
local  network  servers,  although 
local  servers  can  still  be  em¬ 
ployed.  In  this  way,  users  can  ac¬ 
cess  a  variety  of  host  processors 
depending  upon  what  application 
they  are  running,  rather  than  be¬ 
ing  limited  to  accessing  one  dedi¬ 
cated  net  server. 

The  NCD16  provides  users 
with  the  same  advanced  on¬ 
screen  graphics  manipulation  ca¬ 
pabilities  as  high-end  diskless 
workstations  for  less  than  half 
the  price,  Estrin  said.  The  NCD  1 6 
costs  less  than  $3,000.  In  com- 
( continued  on  page  25 ) 
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tion,  a  TieLink  56  costs  $2,750.  Without 
the  option,  TieLink  56  costs  $2,600. 

Kentrox  Industries,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
10704,  Portland,  Ore.  97210,  or  call, 
(503)643-1681. 


Vitalink  expands  remote 
Ethernet  bridge  line 

Vitalink  Communications  Corp.  last 
week  expanded  its  line  of  remote  Ethernet 
bridges  with  a  model  that  provides  one  or 
two  64K  bit/sec  links  between  remote 
Ethernets  at  speeds  up  to  64K  bit/sec. 

The  TransLAN  320  rounds  out  the 
company’s  line  of  remote  local  net 
bridges,  which  includes  the  high-speed 
TransLAN  III  and  TransLAN  350.  The  new 
TransLAN  320  can  support  a  redundant 
link  between  remote  Ethernets  or  a  link  to 
two  different  remote  Ethernets.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  up  to  eight  TransLAN  320s  can  be 
used  to  connect  low-volume  remote  Ether¬ 
net  sites  to  TransLAN  III  or  TransLAN  350 
bridges  located  at  central  sites. 

The  TransLAN  320  can  be  used  with 
dedicated  56K  bit/sec  digital  leased  lines, 
switched  56K  bit/sec  digital  data  services 
and  analog  leased  lines.  The  TransLAN 
320  also  supports  V.35,  RS-449  and  RS- 
232  physical  interfaces.  All  Vitalink 
bridges,  including  the  TransLAN  320,  sup¬ 
port  the  Spanning  Tree  Protocol,  which  is 
an  algorithm  that  provides  redundant  links 
between  bridges  in  a  net  and  prevents  Eth¬ 
ernet  packets  from  continuously  travers¬ 
ing  a  network  of  interconnected  bridges. 

The  TransLAN  320  is  priced  at  $9,750, 
including  necessary  software. 

Vitalink  Communications  Corp., 
6607  Kaiser  Drive,  Fremont,  Calif. 
94555,  or  call  (415)  795-6178. 


■  Concord  boards  link 

IBM  PCs  to  MAP  networks 

Concord  Communications,  Inc.  re¬ 
cently  unveiled  lower  priced  versions  of  its 
Series  1 200  boards  that  link  IBM  Person¬ 
al  Computers  to  nets  supporting  Manufac¬ 
turing  Automation  Protocol  3-0. 

The  new  Series  1200  consists  of  a  net 
controller  board  and  a  modem.  Previously, 
Concord’s  MAP  network  controller  boards 
required  the  use  of  an  external  modem. 
The  new  controller  boards  support  all  sev¬ 
en  layers  of  MAP  3  0  as  well  as  the  IEEE 
802.4  token-passing  net  standard. 

Controller  boards  can  be  ordered  with  a 
broadband  radio  frequency  modem  board 
supporting  10M  bit/sec  transmission  or  a 
carrierband  modem  board  supporting  5M 
bit/sec  transmission.  Together,  the  con¬ 
troller  and  modem  board  take  up  two  ex¬ 
pansion  slots  on  the  Personal  Computer. 

The  broadband  modem  board  includes 
software  that  lets  users  tune  the  modem  to 
any  of  three  send-and-receive  channels. 
Carrierband  networks  typically  use  one 
send-and-receive  channel;  consequently, 
the  carrierband  modem  does  not  need  to 
be  tuned. 

The  new  Series  1 200  with  a  broadband 
modem  board  costs  $2,295.  The  Series 
1200  with  a  carrierband  modem  board 
costs  $1,895.  Both  boards  include  MAP  3  0 
software.  Previously,  a  package  consisting 
of  the  Series  1 200  controller  with  external 
broadband  modem  sold  for  $2,695,  while 
a  package  consisting  of  the  Series  1200 
controller  with  an  external  carrierband 
modem  sold  for  $2,595. 


Concord  Communications,  Inc.,  397 
Williams  St.,  Marlborough,  Mass. 
01752,  or  call  (508 )  460-4646. 


Portable  fax  sends 
personal  computer  files 

Nissei  Electric  USA,  Inc.  recently  intro¬ 
duced  a  portable  facsimile  machine  capa¬ 
ble  of  transmitting  files  stored  on  IBM- 
compatible  personal  computers  and 
portable  personal  computers. 

The  Nissei  Fax-305PC  is  a  stand¬ 
alone  CCITT  Group  Ill-compatible  facsimi¬ 
le  machine  that  connects  to  a  personal 
computer  or  a  portable  personal  computer 
via  RS-232.  Once  connected,  users  can 
send  ASCII  text  documents  stored  on  the 
personal  computer  or  portable  personal 


computer  to  other  facsimile  machines. 
Fax-305PC  prints  incoming  documents, 
while  existing  personal  computer-resident 
facsimile  boards  store  incoming  docu¬ 
ments  on  a  personal  computer  disk. 

Fax-305PC  comes  with  Nissei’s  Person¬ 
al  Total  Operating  System  software,  which 
includes  a  Nissei  word  processing  applica¬ 
tion  and  Quarterdeck  Office  Systems’ 
Desqview  software.  Documents  created 
with  Nissei’s  word  processing  package  can 
be  sent  via  facsimile,  while  Desqview  lets 
users  send  documents  prepared  with  Mi- 
cropro  International  Corp.’s  Wordstar 
word  processing  package  via  facsimile. 

Fax-305PC  is  priced  at  $1,599,  includ¬ 
ing  software. 

Nissei  Electric  USA,  Inc.,  3  Reuten 
Drive,  Closter,  N.J.  07624,  or  call  (201) 
768-0085. 


■  Bridge  links  Ethernet, 

thin-wire  Ethernet,  Starlan 

Castle  Rock  Computing,  Inc.  last  week 
introduced  a  stand-alone  bridge  capable  of 
linking  Ethernet,  thin-wire  Ethernet  and 
Starlan  networks. 

The  ES200  is  a  two-port  stand-alone 
bridge  that  provides  media  access  control- 
layer  conversion.  This  means  devices  on 
an  Ethernet  running  Transmission  Control 
Protocol/Internet  Protocol  on  one  side  of 
the  bridge  can  communicate  with  Starlan- 
attached  devices  running  TCP/IP  on  the 
other  side  of  the  bridge.  The  ES200  moni¬ 
tors  traffic  on  both  sides  of  the  bridge  at 
the  rate  of  25K  packet/sec. 

The  bridge  builds  a  routing  table  by 
copying  the  addresses  of  users  who  send 
packets.  This  table  is  used  to  determine  the 
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See  for  yourself  how  NetView  can  help  keep 
your  network  up,  and  your  costs  down. 

At  IBM,  we’ve  helped  more  companies  set  up  and  manage  computer 
networks  than  anybody  else. 

We  ve  learned  that  no  two  companies  have  the  same  needs.  And  we  know  how 
cost  efficient  and  productive  your  network  can  be  when  you  manage  it  yourself. 
And  that’s  exactly  what  IBM  NetView  lets  you  do. 

NetView  solves  your  missing  links. 

NetView  is  IBM’s  innovative,  advanced  family  of  software 
that  lets  you  control  your  network. 

If  there’s  a  weak  link  or  problem  in  your  network,  NetView 
finds  it,  and  enables  you  to  fix  it.  Sometimes 
automatically,  so  no  one’s  evpn  aware  there 
was  a  problem. 

And  NetView  helps  you  manage 
IBM  and  non-IBM  systems,  so 

whether  you’re  designing  a  new  network  or  improving  your  present  one,  your 
investment  is  protected. 
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side  of  the  bridge  on  which  a  destination 
device  is  located. 

Packets  are  sent  across  the  bridge  at  up 
to  1 2. 5K  packet/sec. 

The  ES200  supports  the  Spanning  Tree 
Protocol,  which  is  an  algorithm  used  to 
provide  redundant  links  between  bridges 
in  a  network  and  prevents  network  packets 
from  continuously  traversing  a  net  of  in¬ 
terconnected  bridges. 

The  bridge  also  supports  the  Simple 
Network  Management  Protocol,  which  en¬ 
ables  network  management  software  ap¬ 
plications  to  monitor  and  control  ES200s. 

Equipped  with  two  network  interface 
ports  and  internal  thin-wire  Ethernet 
transceivers,  the  ES200  costs  $2,750. 

Castle  Rock  Computing,  Inc.,  2841 
Junction  Ave.,  Suite  118,  San  Jose, 
Calif.  95134,  or  call  (408)  434-6608.  U 


New  net  display 
station  announced 

continued  from  page  23 
parison,  high-end  diskless  workstations 
from  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  and  Apollo 
Computer,  Inc.  cost  from  $6,000  to 
$10,000,  and  much  of  their  processing 
power  often  goes  unused,  she  said. 

The  NCD16  will  also  compete  against 
ASCII  and  IBM  3270  terminals  in  net¬ 
works,  Estrin  said.  These  devices,  although 
comparably  priced,  lack  the  advanced 
X/Windows  management  and  graphics  ca¬ 
pabilities  of  the  NCD16,  she  added. 

While  the  NCD16  is  initially  targeted  at 
engineering  and  scientific  markets,  the 
company  plans  to  broaden  its  market  to 
penetrate  mainstream  office  applications. 

Early  target  user  applications  include 


office  automation  tasks  running  DECwin- 
dows  and  using  the  NCD16  as  the  display 
vehicle,  Estrin  said.  Users  with  that  type  of 
application  include  hospitals,  universities, 
government  and  manufacturing  facilities. 

Besides  the  cost  savings,  the  NCD 1 6  has 
some  ergonomic  advantages  over  its  work¬ 
station  rivals.  It  is  much  smaller,  about 
half  the  size  of  a  workstation,  and  is  quiet¬ 
er  because  it  does  not  have  a  fan.  The  16- 
in.  workstation  display  has  a  1,024  by 
1,024  pixel  resolution. 

The  NCD16,  which  is  available  now, 
costs  $2,550,  including  monitor,  key¬ 
board,  mouse,  software,  one  RS-232  serial 
port  and  one  Ethernet  interface. 

For  more  information,  contact  Network 
Computing  Devices  at  350  North  Bernardo 
Ave.,  Mountain  View,  Calif.  94043,  or  call 
(415)694-0650.  □ 


Fast  Ethernet  bridge 
eases  data  transfer 

continued  from  page  23 
ally  high  transmission  speed,  according  to 
the  firm.  Consequently,  large  data  blocks 
bog  down  most  bridges’  throughput. 

Alantec  surveyed  users  about  data  bot¬ 
tlenecks  at  bridging  points  and  concluded 
that  the  internal  speed  of  the  bridge  needs 
to  be  approximately  10  times  faster  than 
the  network  in  order  to  handle  peak  loads. 

Using  this  formula,  the  loOM  bit/sec 
MLS  more  than  accommodates  10M  bit/ 
sec  Ethernet,  and  it  would  also  have  suffi¬ 
cient  speed  to  support  16M  bit/sec  IBM  To¬ 
ken-Ring  Networks. 

“We  looked  at  the  way  mainframes  do 
large  data  block  transfers  and  essentially 
implemented  that  architecture  in  a  custom 
piece  of  silicon,”  said  Jim  Buerkle,  vice- 
president  of  sales  and  marketing  for  Alan¬ 
tec. 

A  primary  target  for  the  product  will  be 
Ethernet  sites  with  large  numbers  of  engi¬ 
neering  workstations  and  VAX  clusters. 

“For  example,  Sun  [Microsystems,  Inc.] 
has  powerful  X/Windows  machines  with 
no  local  disk  drives,  so  they  are  generating 
a  lot  of  bursty,  heavy  traffic  on  the  net¬ 
work,”  Buerkle  said. 

Two  unique  features  in  the  MLS  bridge 
are  the  use  of  a  triported  memory  scheme 
and  loop-back  diagnostics  that  test  all 
communications  ports.  Triported  memory 
enables  the  switch  to  make  use  of  more 
than  one  section  of  the  processor’s  memo¬ 
ry  at  a  time.  The  product  also  provides 
real-time  network  management  statistics 
and  archives  an  activity  audit  trail. 

The  MLS,  which  will  be  available  in 
March,  is  compatible  with  Alantec’s  Smart- 
Lan  Manager  and  SmartBridge  products.  A 
four-port  configuration  is  priced  at 
$9,800,  and  two-port  expansion  cards  cost 
$2,000  each. 

For  more  information,  contact  Alantec 
at  101  Hammond  Ave.,  Fremont,  Calif. 
94539,  or  call  (415)  770-1050.  □ 


Proteon  offers  fiber 
modem  at  ComNet 

continued  from  page  23 
Courtin,  Proteon’s  president. 

The  p3282  monitors  signals  to  detect 
transmission  failures  and  wiretaps.  If  a 
system  fails  or  a  tap  is  detected,  the  p3282 
modem  automatically  switches  to  an  alter¬ 
nate  path  without  disrupting  the  network. 
Actual  network  installation  is  also  simpli¬ 
fied,  since  repeaters  are  not  needed  unless 
the  user  exceeds  the  maximum  allowable 
distance,  Courtin  said. 

Metropolitan  area  networks 

Proteon,  he  said,  is  positioning  the  new 
p3282  modem  for  use  by  large  data  com¬ 
munications  users,  including  carriers  and 
universities,  that  are  planning  to  install 
150M  bit/sec  metropolitan-area  net¬ 
works. 

Many  users  have  already  begun  to  look 
at  applications  for  metropolitan-area  net¬ 
works,  Courtin  said.  “Many  telecom  busi¬ 
nesses  now  have  single-mode  fiber  laid  out 
between  central  offices.  Telecom  users 
plan  their  installations  20  years  into  the 
future,  and  they’re  already  starting  to  ex¬ 
periment  with  [metropolitan-area  net¬ 
works],”  he  said. 

The  p3282  Single  Mode  Fiber  Optic  Mo¬ 
dem  costs  $10,000. 

For  more  information,  contact  Proteon 
at  2  Technology  Drive,  Westbo rough, 
Mass.  01581,  or  call  (508)  898-2800.  □ 


management 
point  of  view. 


NetView  makes  your  computer  the  perfect  host. 

Like  any  good  host,  your  computer  shouldn’t  keep  people  waiting. 

NetView  works  to  provide  more  reliable,  consistent 
service  to  everyone  on  your  network.  It  automatically 
handles  routine  computer  and  network  messages,  so 
your  control  center  operators  can  concentrate  on  the 
really  important  ones.  As  a  result,  your  network  runs 
better  with  fewer  processing  delays. 


NetView  works  nights  and  weekends,  too. 

NetView  can  run  unattended  to  keep  your  network  and  systems  working 
around  the  clock. 

And  since  NetView  never  sleeps,  you  can  do 
business  at  any  time,  anywhere  in  the  world. 

If  you’re  setting  up  a  network,  or  trying  to 
make  the  one  you  have  more  productive,  we’d 
like  to  show  you  how  NetView  can  help  you  now. 

Just  call  your  IBM  Representative.  =e===F=:^. 
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NETWORK  SECURITY 


OPINIONS 


BY  JOHN  MCQUILLAN 


Trustworthy 
personnel  are  key 
to  secure  networks 

The  recent  Internet  virus  was  Page  1  news,  even  in  the 
business  and  general  media.  Industry  and  government  leaders 
are  now  concerned  about  security  threats  to  our  many  growing 
computer  networks.  However,  much  of  this  concern  is  mis¬ 
placed.  Most  security  problems  arise  not  in  the  networks  but  in 
the  computer  operating  systems  and  the  personnel  that  operate 
them. 

For  example,  in  the  Internet  virus  case: 

■  Should  the  network  have  prevented  Robert  Morris  Jr.,  the 
alleged  perpetrator,  from  logging  on  and  sending  the  virus¬ 
laden  messages?  No,  because  he  was  a  legitimate  user.  In  fact, 
he  was  a  user  with  especially  high  privileges  and  access  rights 

on  his  local  host  computer. 

■  Should  the  Advanced  Re¬ 
search  Projects  Agency  Net¬ 
work,  Military  Network  and 
other  Internet  segments 
have  detected  the  virus  in 
the  electronic  mail  that  was 
passed  from  host  to  host? 

No,  because  these  networks 
were  never  programmed  to 
understand  the  contents  of 
E-mail  documents. 

■  Should  the  network  have 
detected  an  unusually  high 

level  of  traffic  and  reacted  to  control  it?  No,  because  the  host 
computers  connected  to  the  network  became  saturated  with  the 
results  of  the  virus  long  before  the  network  did. 

In  summary,  did  the  network  do  anything  “wrong”?  Not 
really.  A  legitimate  user  sent  E-mail,  and  the  network  delivered 
it  as  it  was  designed  to. 

What  went  wrong  then?  Complex  computer  system  security 
has  always  had  two  weak  points:  the  operating  systems  that 
govern  the  computers  and  the  people  who  program,  operate 
and  maintain  them.  There  are  many  other  possible  points  of 
vulnerability  —  for  example,  the  application  programs  them¬ 
selves  —  but  these  are  often  less  cause  for  concern  if  the 
operating  system  has  been  designed  in  a  highly  secure  manner. 

The  ideal  operating  system  would  ensure  that  only  legitimate 
users  have  access  to  the  computer,  that  they  have  access  only  to 
those  application  programs  they  need  to  use  and  that  they  send 
messages  only  to  those  users  in  specific  communities  of 
interest.  Further,  the  ideal  operating  system  would  ensure  that 
any  one  user’s  actions  are  completely  isolated  from  the  actions 
of  all  other  users.  This  would  prevent  one  user  from  penetrat¬ 
ing  another’s  files,  disrupting  the  running  of  someone  else’s 
program  or  masquerading  as  another  user.  These  are  difficult 
challenges  indeed,  but  significant  progress  has  been  made  in 
many  of  these  areas. 

The  greater  challenge  is  to  develop  a  way  to  guarantee  that 
the  people  who  work  with  the  internals  of  computer  systems 
can  be  trusted.  In  the  Internet  virus  case,  it  is  alleged  that 
Morris  was  a  Unix  user  intimately  acquainted  with  the  system’s 
password  protection  schemes.  The  situation  can  be  compared  to 
that  of  a  bank  guard  who  is  entrusted  with  the  combination  of 
the  safe  and  one  night  opens  it  and  makes  off  with  millions  of 
dollars.  Regardless  of  the  thickness  of  the  safe’s  walls  or  the 
complexity  of  its  combination,  unless  there  are  procedures  for 
ensuring  that  personnel  can  be  trusted,  security  is  compro¬ 
mised.  The  same  holds  true  for  computer  networks. 

In  summary,  while  our  industry  faces  many  serious  computer 
security  problems,  the  security  of  the  networks  per  se  is  not  the 
greatest  of  those  problems.  □ 

McQuillan  is  president  of  McQuillan  Consulting  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.  He  assists  users  and  vendors  in  planning 
future  communications  systems. 


If  the  bank  guard  can’t 
be  trusted,  the  thickness 
of  the  safe’s  walls 
doesn’t  matter. 
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The  latest  episode  in  the 
never-ending  price  cap  saga 


Announcer  speaks  as  clos¬ 
ing  credits  of  Wheel  of  Fortune 
roll  across  the  screen :  ‘Be 
sure  to  stay  tuned  for  Price 
Caps.  Today,  Washington  in¬ 
siders flex  their  muscle  to  dis¬ 
rupt  Dennis  Patrick’s  best- 
laid  plans.  ” 

Cut  to  commercial  for 
laundry  detergent. 

Cut  to  image  of  the  U.S. 
Capitol.  Titles  roll  to  the 
sound  of  organ  music. 

Announcer:  “Welcome  to 
Price  Caps,  the  continuing 
saga  of  a  major  new  regula¬ 
tory  proposal  and  the  person¬ 
alities  behind  it.  ” 

Organ  music  swells  to  a  cre¬ 
scendo,  as  the  scene  shifts  to 
a  smoke-filled  conference 
room  .  .  . 

Does  it  seem  as  though  the 
price  cap  issue  has  taken  on  the 
aspects  of  a  soap  opera,  a  never- 
ending  drama  of  intrigue  and 
political  gamesmanship? 

In  case  you  missed  the  lat¬ 
est  episode  in  this  slow-moving 
saga:  At  the  1 1th  hour,  protago¬ 
nist  Dennis  Patrick,  chairman  of 
the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  yanked  the  price 
cap  issue  off  the  agenda  of  a  re¬ 
cent  FCC  meeting.  Under  pres¬ 
sure  from  key  congressional  fig¬ 
ures,  Patrick  and  company 
rescheduled  the  vote  on  imple¬ 
menting  price  caps  to  March  16. 

It  seems  that  Congress  wants 
more  information  about  how 
price  caps  would  work  and  what 
impact  they  would  have  on  those 
all-important  constituents.  In¬ 
fluential  members  of  Congress 


—  and  a  number  of  other  groups 

—  say  the  FCC  has  a  good  deal 
more  explaining  to  do  before  it 
abandons  rate-of-return  regula¬ 
tion. 

The  show  has  been  on  the  air 
since  August  1987,  when  Patrick 

—  a  man  with  a  mission  —  in¬ 
troduced  the  price  cap  plan. 

Over  time,  viewers  of  the 
show  have  come  to  expect  con¬ 
troversy  and  contention,  postur¬ 
ing  and  prognostication,  infight¬ 
ing  and  insider  politics.  Along 


T 

JL  he  FCC  needs  to 
make  a  more 
convincing  case  that 
price  caps  would 
benefit  business  and 
residential  consumers. 

AAA 


the  way,  Patrick  has  sparred 
with  Congress  on  price  caps  and 
other  issues.  Those  skirmishes 
have  made  for  some  of  the  more 
exciting  episodes. 

But  while  viewers  have  be¬ 
come  familiar  with  the  personal¬ 
ities  of  the  players,  they  still 
don’t  have  a  good  idea  of  how 
price  caps  may  change  the  regu¬ 
latory  landscape. 

Will  carriers  have  too  much 
flexibility  under  price  caps?  Will 
prices  change  too  often?  Who 
will  reap  the  benefits  of  increas¬ 


ing  network  productivity,  con¬ 
sumers  or  carriers? 

The  FCC  claims  that  consum¬ 
ers  would  save  $  1 .6  billion  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  four  years  under 
price  caps.  But  a  major  consum¬ 
er  protection  group  claims  that 
users  would  have  paid  $7  billion 
more  for  services  during  the 
past  decade  if  price  caps  had 
been  in  place. 

Despite  the  confusion,  it  isn’t 
clear  that  users  want  the  FCC  to 
scrap  the  price  cap  plan.  Even 
ardent  opponents  understand 
the  goals  the  FCC  is  trying  to 
achieve  with  price  caps. 

However,  it  is  clear  that  the 
FCC  needs  to  make  a  more  con¬ 
vincing  case  that  price  caps 
would  benefit  business  and  resi¬ 
dential  consumers  and  that  safe¬ 
guards  can  be  implemented  to 
protect  consumers. 

For  that  reason,  the  FCC  was 
wise  to  delay  action  on  price 
caps.  To  have  forged  ahead 
against  the  wishes  of  Congress 
would  have  put  the  agency  into  a 
tug-of-war  it  couldn’t  hope  to 
win.  Clearly,  Patrick  has  seen 
the  need  to  improve  relations 
with  the  legislative  branch. 

Perhaps  the  FCC  should  post¬ 
pone  action  on  price  caps  even 
further  than  mid-March  —  take 
the  price  caps  show  off  the  air 
for  a  time  while  key  issues  are 
resolved. 

The  controversy  and  confu¬ 
sion  surrounding  the  price  cap 
plan  are  engendering  skepticism 
and  mistrust  among  users.  It’s 
time  to  put  aside  the  melodrama 
and  make  some  progress  with 
this  important  matter.  □ 
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OPINIONS 


SCIENCE  NETWORKING 


BY  MARTYNE  HALLGREN 

For  national  research  net, 
end  users  justify  the  means 


As  discussions  concerning  a 
national  research  network  con¬ 
tinue,  the  question  of  why  the 
network  is  being  built  is  no  long¬ 
er  asked.  But  it  should  be. 

A  lot  has  been  said  about  how 
the  U.S.  competitive  profile  is 
sinking  in  the  world  market¬ 
place  and  how  a  national  re¬ 
search  network  could  remedy 
this  situation.  But  while  valid, 
these  points  don’t  answer  the 
original  question. 

The  network  is  being  created 
because  our  scientists  and  re¬ 
searchers  need  it  to  pursue  their 
scientific  research  initiatives. 
The  national  network  will 
change  how  research  is  conduct¬ 
ed  and,  as  a  result,  it  will  ad¬ 
vance  scientific  frontiers. 

A  national  research  network 
will  facilitate  the  development 
of  new  products  and  the  im¬ 
provement  of  existing  ones, 
thereby  opening  new  markets. 
With  competing  countries  devel¬ 
oping  their  own  research  net¬ 
works  and  studying  many  of  the 
same  grand  challenges  of  sci¬ 
ence  as  the  U.S.,  we  cannot  af¬ 
ford  not  to  have  a  national  re¬ 
search  network  of  our  own  to 
tap  into  these  markets. 

Also,  a  national  research  net¬ 
work  will  provide  researchers 
with  communications,  collabo¬ 
ration  and  computing  capabili¬ 
ties  that  have  only  begun  to  be 
explored.  The  communications 
capabilities  range  from  simple 
bulletin  boards  to  geographical¬ 
ly  distributed  scientific  data 
bases  to  sophisticated  coopera¬ 
tive  processing  between  super¬ 
computers  and  high-level  work¬ 
stations  generating  visual  out¬ 
put  at  remote  sites. 

The  communications  capa¬ 
bilities  also  enable  scientists 
from  different  organizations  to 
collaborate  on  a  single  research 
problem  without  having  to  be  at 
the  same  location.  In  this  way, 
the  network  allows  scientists  to 
develop  productive  long-term 
collaborations  in  which  the  indi¬ 
viduals  involved  can  be  mobile 
but  the  research  remains  stable. 

The  national  research  net¬ 
work  would  also  provide  scien¬ 
tists  with  access  to  national  sci¬ 
entific  centers,  where  they  can 
use  state-of-the-art  supercom- 

Hallgren  is  technical  advi¬ 
sor  for  networking  issues  at 
Cornell  University’s  Center 
for  Theory  and  Simulation  in 
Science  and  Engineering  in 
Ithaca,  N.Y. 


puters.  Scientists  can  operate 
these  supercomputers  using 
proven  computational  tech¬ 
niques  or  innovative  approaches 
that  take  advantage  of  the  super¬ 
computers’  special  characteris¬ 
tics. 

This  allows  researchers  to 
address  the  same  problem  from 
a  new  perspective,  which  may 
result  in  breakthroughs  as  ques¬ 
tions  are  answered  or  new  ques¬ 
tions  arise. 

Today’s  national  research 
network  encompasses  the  entire 


T 

JL  he  net  must  have  a 
coordinated  support 
system  dedicated  solely 
to  users. 

▲  ▲A 


Internet  community,  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  loosely  connected  net¬ 
works  that  use  the  Department 
of  Defense’s  suite  of  network 
protocols,  commonly  known  as 
Transmission  Control  Proto¬ 
col/Internet  Protocol.  These 
nets  include  the  Advanced  Re¬ 
search  Projects  Agency  Net¬ 
work,  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Network,  mid-level 
or  regional  networks  such  as  the 
New  York  State  Educational  Re¬ 
search  Network  and  local  net¬ 
works  at  universities  and  re¬ 
search  institutions. 

The  mid-level  networks  con¬ 
tinue  to  expand  as  more  institu¬ 
tions  implement  their  own 
networking  strategies.  Mid-level 
networks,  such  as  statewide  net¬ 
works,  are  being  created  as  state 
governments  recognize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  research  networks 
to  the  economic  development  of 
their  states.  Each  network  has  its 
own  funding  source,  administra¬ 
tion  and  management  structure, 
technical  engineers,  user  sup¬ 
port  structure,  strategies  and 
goals  for  the  future. 

No  clear-cut  designation  of 
responsibility  now  exists  to  sup¬ 
port  the  end  user  when  prob¬ 
lems  arise  in  this  environment. 
Many  researchers  know  the  frus¬ 
tration  of  being  passed  from  one 
organization  to  another  while 
their  Internet  problem  remains 
unresolved. 

If  the  national  research  net¬ 
work  is  to  be  successful,  end- 


user  service  must  be  its  priority. 
The  network  must  have  an  or¬ 
chestrated,  coordinated  support 
system  dedicated  solely  to  users, 
not  to  the  technology. 

Such  a  support  system  re¬ 
quires  a  balance  between  central 
control  and  distributed  support, 
where  the  central  force  guides 
the  efforts  of  the  distributed  or¬ 
ganizations,  providing  the  focus 
and  strategic  direction  of  the 
project  and  ensuring  that  the 
distributed  organizations  are 
fulfilling  their  commitments. 

The  distributed  organiza¬ 
tions,  in  turn,  offer  the  opera¬ 
tions  and  user  services  neces¬ 
sary  to  deliver  an  effective  tool 
to  the  researchers.  By  working 
cooperatively,  the  central  sup¬ 
port  system  and  the  distributed 
organizations  will  provide  users 
with  the  seamless  environment 
lacking  in  today’s  networks. 

The  current  environment  of 
loosely  connected  organizations 
has  encouraged  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  national  research  net. 
But  to  attain  an  acceptable  level 
of  service,  we  must  reevaluate 
the  current  situation,  focusing 
on  the  end  goal  of  a  national  re¬ 
search  network  for  scientific 
use. 

A  plan  for  coordinated  orga¬ 
nization,  operation  and  support 
structures  should  be  conceived 
and  implemented.  For  this  to 
happen,  the  funding  agencies, 
the  research  institutions  and  the 
users  must  work  in  concert  to 
bring  about  the  necessary 
changes. 

The  success  of  the  national 
network  will  not  be  judged  by 
the  amount  of  money  spent,  how 
fast  it  is  or  the  technology  that 
supports  it.  If  it  does  not  satisfy 
user  needs,  then  it  is  a  failure  — 
both  because  of  the  waste  of 
time,  effort  and  money,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  the  loss  of  scientific  ad¬ 
vancement  that  would  have  been 
possible  had  it  lived  up  to  its  ex¬ 
pectations. 

Without  a  coordinated  sup¬ 
port  system,  the  victims  of  the 
mishmash  of  networks  will  be 
the  users  —  the  very'  scientists 
and  researchers  for  whom  the 
network  is  intended  to  help. 

The  evolution  of  the  national 
research  network  has  begun  a 
revolution  that  can  change  the 
very  fabric  of  research  in  the 
U.S.  The  cost  of  not  developing  a 
coordinated,  orchestrated  sup¬ 
port  system  will  be  high.  How 
can  this  country  afford  not  to  do 
it  right  the  first  time?  □ 
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BY  FRANK  AND  TROISE 
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and  another  thing  .  .  . 


Memo  to  vendors: 

Want  three  easy  ways  to 
impress  folks  on  your  mailing 
list? 

Stop  sending  literature  and 
press  releases  for  one  month, 
send  only  information  that 
has  something  to  do  with  real¬ 
ity,  and  stop  putting  the  stuff 
in  oversized  folders. 

The  following  points  are 
offered  in  justification: 

■  Give  it  a  rest.  A  moratori¬ 
um  will  allow  the  industry  to 
catch  up  on  all  that’s  been 
announced,  released,  intro¬ 
duced  or  offered  in  a  different 
color  since  Comdex. 

■  Reality  check.  Multiple  an¬ 
nouncements  of  such  “news” 
tidbits  as  “Bob  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  junior  vice-president 


of  odd  DB9  connectors”  do 
little  to  enhance  a  vendor’s 
reputation. 

Also,  what  could  possibly 
be  done  with  the  27  8-by-10 
glossies  of  modem  innards  re¬ 
ceived  here  each  week?  We 
tried  putting  them  on  bulletin 
boards,  but  the  walls  began 
cracking  under  the  strain. 

■  Get  it  down  to  size.  The 
colorful,  oversized  literature 
folders  will  not  fit  in  a  file 
drawer  without  being  bent, 
folded  or  mutilated,  whereup¬ 
on  the  enclosed  material  often 
leaps  out  like  a  jack-in-the-box 
on  caffeine  pills. 

It  also  may  cause  recipients 
to  deep-six  the  stuff  in  frustra¬ 
tion. 

Thanks  for  your  time.  □ 


DEATH  AND  TAXES  AND  CHILDBIRTH!  It  seems  that 
there’s  never  a  convenient  time  for  any  of  them.  But  there’s 
never  been  a  better  time  for  you  to  write  a  guest  column  for 
Network  World’s  Opinions  pages  —  which  is  easier  than 
ceasing  to  breathe,  paying  the  government  or  bearing  a  baby. 

Columns  should  be  timely,  opinionated,  literate,  thoughtful 
and  accurate. 

Manuscripts  should  be  letter-quality,  double-spaced  and 
between  600  and  900  words  in  length.  Disk  or  modem 
submissions  are  preferred. 

If  you’d  like  to  write  a  column,  contact  Steve  Moore,  features 
editor,  Network  World,  Box  9171,  Framingham,  Mass.  01701, 
or  call  (508)  820-2543,  ext.  732. 
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HEALTH  CARE 


Vigorous  activity  in  health 
care  information  systems 
could  give  the  industry  a 
new  view  and  a  new  look. 


A 


health 


picture 

of 


By  KENNETH  RILEY 


o  industry  is  more 
people-centered  and 
compassion-inten¬ 
sive  than  the  field  of 
health  care.  Ironical¬ 
ly,  it  is  technology,  in 
the  form  of  networked  informa¬ 
tion  systems,  that  has  tremen¬ 
dous  potential  to  help  people  in 
this  otherwise  human-dependent 
field  to  realize  their  goals. 

The  health  care  industry  is  in  a 
state  of  rapid  transition,  partially 
due  to  changes  in  how  health  care 
services  are  financed. 

Changes  in  federal  third-party 
reimbursement  regulations, 
known  as  the  Prospective  Pay¬ 
ment  System,  have  created  com¬ 
petition  and  a  “survival  of  the  fit¬ 
test”  atmosphere  in  an  industry 
that  had  never  before  faced  com¬ 
petition.  Demands  for  informa¬ 
tion  by  regulatory  bodies  as  well 
as  public  and  private  third-party 
medical  bill  payers  are  straining 

Riley  is  a  senior  manager 
with  the  network  consulting 
practice  of  Ernst  &  Whinney  in 
Pittsburgh. 


many  organizations’  data  pro¬ 
cessing  staffs. 

Many  health  care  organiza¬ 
tions  are  now  attempting  to  de¬ 
velop  plans  for  long-range  infor¬ 
mation  systems  to  meet  these 
demands  and  gain  a  competitive 
edge.  This  transition  is  causing 
hospitals  and  other  health  care 
providers  to  view  computer  net¬ 
works  as  away  of  protecting  their 
current  investments  in  informa¬ 
tion  systems  while  gaining  the  ef¬ 
ficiencies  and  economies  they 
need. 

Today’s  environment 

The  most  prevalent  model  in 
hospitals  today  is  that  of  a  main¬ 
frame-based,  centralized  hospital 
information  system  running  pa¬ 
tient  accounting  and  financial  ap¬ 
plications. 

However,  because  of  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  clinical  functions  and 
because  no  vendor  has  developed 
optimum  applications  serving  ev¬ 
ery  clinical  and  financial  area, 
various  departments  have  imple¬ 
mented  minicomputer-based  sys¬ 
tems  to  solve  their  specialized  in¬ 


formation  systems  needs. 

Since  these  systems  typically 
are  installed  in  a  stand-alone 
manner,  they  usually  include 
their  own  order  entry  and  patient 
registration.  Placing  an  order  for 
a  medical  service,  such  as  a  lab 
test  or  a  medication  order,  can  re¬ 
sult  in  a  situation  where  the  same 
order  must  be  manually  entered 
twice,  resulting  in  additional 
cost,  time  lag  and  increased 
chance  of  error. 

This  lack  of  integration  among 
various  health  care  computer  ap¬ 
plications  is  a  problem  many  hos¬ 
pitals  now  face.  Many  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  view  the  implementation 
of  an  integrated  clinical  and  fi¬ 
nancial  data  base  as  a  way  to  con¬ 
tain  health  care  costs  and  to  en¬ 
sure  optimal  use  of  medical 
resources. 

Why  haven’t  integrated  sys¬ 
tems  been  implemented  already? 
Until  now,  there  has  been  no  fi¬ 
nancial  incentive  to  invest  in 
complex  information  manage¬ 
ment  networks.  Another  reason 
is  the  complexity  of  the  data  it¬ 
self;  it  typically  contains  third- 


party  billing  information,  un¬ 
structured  text  and  high-resolu¬ 
tion  images. 

Local  networks 

The  most  significant  and  un¬ 
expected  event  in  health  care 
computing  recently  has  been  the 
enormous  acceptance  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  computer.  The  most  signifi¬ 
cant  future  change  will  be  the 
networking  of  these  microcom¬ 
puter/workstations  in  a  coopera¬ 
tive  peer-to-peer  fashion  with 
one  another  and  with  main¬ 
frames.  The  next  generation  of 
information  technology  will  see 
an  accelerating  trend  toward 
more  intelligent  workstations, 
bedside  terminals  and  clinical 
data  bases. 

Hospitals  are  currently  evalu¬ 
ating  local  network  technology 
as  the  transport  vehicle  for  dis¬ 
tributed  computing. 

A  departmental  local  network 
would  help  hospital  departments 
quickly  develop  shared  data  base 
applications  suited  to  their 
needs.  An  organizationwide 
( continued  on  page  30 ) 
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( continued  from  page  28 ) 
backbone  local  net  would  allow  the  shar¬ 
ing  of  information  among  various  depart¬ 
ments  on  different  networks. 

Supporting  a  variety  of  devices,  howev¬ 
er,  can  present  substantial  compatibility 
problems.  For  example,  terminal  transpar¬ 
ency  — -  whereby  a  user  at  a  terminal  can 
log  on  and  run  various  applications  on  sep¬ 
arate  systems  connected  to  one  or  more 
networks  —  is  a  desirable  goal. 

While  standards  such  as  ANSI  3-64  ex¬ 
ist,  present  health  care  application  soft¬ 
ware  is  typically  written  for  other  terminal 
types,  which  do  not  conform  to  this  stan¬ 
dard.  ANSI  3  -64  defines  a  set  of  codes  used 
to  control  the  standard  functions  per¬ 
formed  by  most  asynchronous  display  ter¬ 
minals. 

The  International  Standards  Organiza¬ 


tion’s  (ISO)  Open  Systems  Interconnec¬ 
tion  model  will  provide  a  device-indepen¬ 
dent  Virtual  Terminal  protocol.  However, 
it  will  also  necessitate  rewriting  existing 
health  care  software  that  uses  extensive 
keyboard  mapping  and  visual  attributes. 

Interface  standards 

The  major  obstacle  to  network  integra¬ 
tion  remains  the  combination  of  existing 
and  replacement  systems  into  a  single  ap¬ 
plication  architecture.  As  part  of  the  con¬ 
struction  of  this  architecture,  severaTcom- 
munications  standards  for  the  health  care 
industry  are  in  various  stages  of  develop¬ 
ment.  These  standards  are  being  created 
with  the  intention  of  simplifying  the  task 
of  networking  computer  systems  within 
and  between  health  care  facilities. 

Two  of  these  standards  are  Health  Level 


7  (HL-7)  and  the  IEEE  PI  1 57  Medical  Data 
Exchange  (MEDIX).  Both  of  these  efforts 
rely  on  OSI  protocol  options  wherever 
possible.  Because  users  generally  have 
made  a  considerable  investment  in  exist¬ 
ing  application  software  and  its  associated 
operating  system,  it  is  clearly  important 
that  any  standard  allow  such  existing  soft¬ 
ware  to  be  used  whenever  possible. 

The  HL-7  standard  currently  addresses 
the  interface  among  selected  applications 
in  a  health  care  environment.  These  in¬ 
clude  communicating  key  sets  of  data: 

■  From  an  admitting,  discharging  and 
transferring  system  and  other  systems  that 
need  admission  or  registration  informa¬ 
tion. 

■  From  an  order  entry  system  that  man¬ 
ages  the  processing  of  patient  orders  on 

( continued  on  page  38) 
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Ethermodem  Ill  Bridge  and  Marathon  Bridge  are  trademarks  of  the  Chipcom  Corporation. 
TOP  is  a  trademark  of  the  Boeing  Company. 


OK.  Your  facility  has  a  number  of  Ethernet  Local 
Area  Networks. 

And  now  you  have  to  tie  them  together.  But 
some  are  on  broadband,  and  a  few  more  are 
on  baseband.  One  or  two  are  even  running  on 
twisted  pair  cables. 

This  is  where  we  come  in.  We’re  Chipcom. 

A  company  solely  dedicated  to  Ethernet  connec¬ 
tivity.  We  have  the  resources,  the  people,  and  the 
knowledge  to  supply  your  LAN  connectivity  needs. 

That’s  why  we  created  the  new  Ethermodem  III 
Bridge™  It  connects  baseband,  fiber  or  twisted  pair 
Ethernet  networks  to  your  broadband  Ethernet 
backbone  to  form  a  single,  high-performance  LAN. 

And,  more  recently,  the  new  Marathon  Bridge™ 
that  uses  a  long  distance  IEEE  802.4/MAP  broad¬ 
band  backbone  to  link  your  separate  IEEE  802.3 
and  Ethernet  LANs,  while  also  allowing  inter¬ 
operation  among  MAP  and  TOP™  nodes  on  the 
extended  LAN. 

Both  Bridges  offer  full  10  Mbps  performance. 
Each  can,  very  simply,  make  one  LAN  out 
of  many.  Quickly,  easily,  and  with  no  loss 
of  performance. 

Regardless  of  what  type  of  Ethernet  LAN  you’re 
working  with,  you’ll  find  that  when  the  problem 
is  connectivity,  the  answer  is  usually  Chipcom. 


Other  medical 
standards 
committees 

Several  other  groups  besides  the 
Health  Level  7  (HL-7)  and  the  IEEE 
PI  157  Medical  Data  Exchange  (MED¬ 
IX)  committees  are  working  on  medical 
interface  standards. 

“There  are  four  or  five  standards  ef¬ 
forts  going  on  in  the  medical  world  that 
I  know  of  —  probably  more  —  and 
most  of  us  have  decided  that  we  need  to 
talk  to  each  other,”  says  David  Hill, 
manager  of  computer  tomography  and 
magnetic  resonance  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  at  Siemens  Medical  Systems, 
Inc.  in  Iselin,  N.J.,  and  a  cochairman  of 
the  American  College  of  Radiology/Na- 
tional  Electrical  Manufacturers  Associ¬ 
ation  (ACR/NEMA). 

An  ad  hoc  committee,  the  Health 
Care  Information  Standards  Coordinat¬ 
ing  Committee,  was  recently  formed  so 
that  all  the  various  groups  —  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  for  Testing  and  Materials 
(ASTM),  ACR/NEMA,  IEEE  1073  and 
the  MEDIX  and  HL-7  committees  — 
could  get  together  and  find  out  about 
one  another’s  standardization  efforts. 

According  to  Hill,  ACR/NEMA  is  at¬ 
tempting  to  develop  a  standard  inter¬ 
face  to  connect  imaging  equipment 
such  as  computer  tomography  and 
magnetic  resonance  devices  to  net¬ 
works  and  information  systems. 

The  goal  of  this  development  effort, 
which  began  about  seven  years  ago,  is 
to  eventually  perform  all  medical  imag¬ 
ing  digitally.  Instead  of  using  film,  im¬ 
ages  would  be  transmitted  throughout  a 
computer  network  to  be  viewed  on 
workstation  screens. 

The  Digital  Imaging  and  Communi¬ 
cations  Standard  issued  by  the  group 
has  three  parts:  a  data  dictionary,  a  se¬ 
ries  of  Open  Systems  Interconnection- 
compliant  protocols  and  a  physical  con¬ 
nection  specification  for  a  50-pin 
connector.  Although  imaging  technol¬ 
ogy  requires  large  amounts  of  band¬ 
width,  the  standard  doesn’t  address 
that  issue. 

“Our  assumption  was  that  this  [stan¬ 
dard]  will  be  used  both  on  very  high¬ 
speed  equipment  that  ships  huge 
amounts  of  data  and  on  [equipment] 
that  is  much  less  expensive  and  doesn’t 
ship  enormous  quantities  of  data,”  says 
Hill.  “We  wanted  a  standard  that  did  not 
require  an  enormously  elaborate  inter¬ 
face  and  yet  would  not  limit  develop¬ 
ment.” 

The  ACR/NEMA  specification  as¬ 
signs  no  limit  to  the  size  of  images. 
“That’s  a  big  question  in  the  medical 
world  —  what  [amount  of]  resolution  is 
enough,”  says  Hill.  “To  see  all  the  de¬ 
tail  of  a  normal  chest  X  ray,  you  will 
probably  need  something  like  4,000  by 
5,000  [pixels].” 

The  group  issued  an  original  version 
of  the  standard  in  late  1 985  and  is  plan¬ 
ning  to  issue  a  revision  in  1989-  The 
new  version  will  be  basically  the  same 
as  the  1985  one  but  will  also  address 
some  specific  nontechnical  medical  is¬ 
sues  and  new  technologies,  such  as  the 
laser  camera. 

( continued  on  page  38 ) 
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Linking  up 
down  under 

Recent  deregulation  of  Australia’s  telecom  industry 
makes  communications  between  the  island 
continent  and  the  U.S.  easier  than  ever. 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1 
seas  Telecommunications  Com¬ 
mission  (OTC).  Until  recently, 
these  carriers  have  had  well-de¬ 
fined  and  mutually  exclusive  mo¬ 
nopolies: 

■  Telecom  Australia  has  had  a 

monopoly  on  basic  public  net¬ 
work  services  within  Australia. 

■  AUSSAT,  the  Australian  na¬ 
tional  satellite  service,  has  been 
the  main  provider  of  private  do¬ 
mestic  network  facilities. 

■  OTC  has  held  the  monopoly  on 
international  network  facilities. 

Intra-Australian  services 

Telecom  Australia  provides 
telecommunications  services 
within  the  country,  including 
many  domestic  voice  and  data 
services  beyond  basic  telephone 
service.  These  include  Austpac, 
which  is  the  Australian  X.25 
packet-switching  service,  and  Da- 
tel,  the  public  analog  service.  Da- 
tel  is  available  on  the  public 
switched  network  and  on  private 
leased  lines  at  speeds  ranging 
from  300  bit/sec  to  9-6K  bit/sec. 
Also  available  is  digital  data  ser¬ 
vice,  a  leased-line  offering  that 
can  be  used  for  point-to-point  or 
multipoint  configurations. 

Telecom  Australia  also  offers 
the  Iterra  network,  a  satellite- 
based  data  service  that  is  primari¬ 
ly  used  to  provide  voice-grade 
services  to  remote  areas  but  is 
also  used  for  point-to-point  digi¬ 
tal  data  transmission.  The  com¬ 
pany’s  Megaband  offering  is  a 
high-capacity  digital  transmis¬ 
sion  service  that  carries  data, 
voice,  facsimile  and  video.  One 
service  that  falls  under  the  Mega- 

Korostoff  is  a  senior  market 
analyst  in  communications 
with  International  Data  Corp. 
in  Framingham ,  Mass. 


band  umbrella  is  Megalink  2,  a 
2.048M  bit/sec  service  (the 
equivalent  of  European  T-l). 
Megalink  Radio  Services  is  a  digi¬ 
tal  radio  service  that  offers 
speeds  of  2.048M  bit/sec  and 
8.448M  bit/sec. 

In  addition,  Telecom  Australia 
offers  an  electronic  data  inter¬ 
change  network  called  Tradelink 
and  an  electronic  funds  transfer 


and  point-of-sale  access  service 
called  Tran$end. 

Telecom  Australia  is  also  de¬ 
veloping  Queued  Packet  and  Syn¬ 
chronous  Switching  technology 
for  high-speed  transmission  re¬ 
quirements.  This  technology  will 
be  used  for  metropolitan-  and 
wide-area  networks  using  34M 
bit/sec  or  faster  transmission 
rates.  The  service  will  be  market¬ 


ed  as  Fastpac. 

Digital  Metropolitan  Service 
(DMS)  is  another  new  technol¬ 
ogy  the  carrier  is  developing.  Es¬ 
sentially  a  digital  data-type  ser¬ 
vice  catering  to  small  and  midsize 
business  customers,  DMS  should 
be  available  in  early  1989- 
AUSSAT  is  currently  restricted 
to  serving  only  Australia.  Later 
( continued  on  page  32 ) 
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( continued  from  page  31 ) 

this  year,  however,  it  will  begin  offering 

sendees  internationally. 

Businesses  using  AUSSAT’s  services  for 
private  networks  should  be  aware  of  regu¬ 
latory  restrictions.  The  Australian  govern¬ 
ment  has  strict  rules  prohibiting  the  resale 
of  private  network  facilities,  and  even  with 
deregulation,  these  rules  are  not  expected 
to  change. 

OTC’s  international  services 

OTC  was  founded  by  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  in  1946  to  provide  all  of  Australia’s 
international  television,  text,  data  and 
maritime  services.  However,  due  to  the 
changing  regulatory  environment,  the 
company  is  now  allowed  to  compete  with 
Telecom  Australia  by  offering  services 
within  the  country. 

OTC  offers  various  telephone  services, 
including  International  Dial  Direct,  which 
allows  callers  to  dial  straight  through  to 
subscribers  in  nearly  200  countries;  Coun¬ 
try  Direct,  which  allows  callers  to  the  U.S., 
Canada,  Britain  or  Japan  to  dial  through  to 
an  operator  and  charge  the  call  to  a  home 
or  business  number,  or  credit  card;  and  in¬ 
ternational  toll-free  service. 

The  carrier  also  offers  other  interna¬ 
tional  services  such  as  basic  telex  service 
with  store-and-forward  options;  Data  Ac¬ 
cess,  an  international  X.25  packet- 
switched  network;  and  Dialcom,  an  elec¬ 
tronic  mail  network  licensed  from  Dial¬ 
com,  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  British  Telecom- 


OtC  is  expecting  an 
increase  in  Australia-to-U.S. 

communications  and  is 
investing  in  undersea  fiber. 

AAA 


munications  pic.  In  June  1988,  the 
company  began  offering  videoconferenc¬ 
ing  between  Australia  and  the  U.S.,  Japan, 
most  of  Asia  and  some  European  coun¬ 
tries. 

OTC  also  offers  Skystream,  a  digital  in¬ 
ternational  private-line  satellite  service 
based  on  Intelsat  Business  Service  tech¬ 
nology.  Skystream’s  leased  lines  offer 
speeds  ranging  from  56K  bit/sec  to 
2.048M  bit/sec.  Skystream  is  currently 
available  between  Australia  and  New  Zea¬ 
land,  Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  Japan,  the  UK 
and  the  U.S.  Other  countries  expected  to 
receive  the  service  by  the  end  of  1989  in¬ 
clude  Canada,  France,  South  Korea,  Swe¬ 
den  and  West  Germany. 

OTC  is  expecting  a  significant  increase 
in  demand  for  Australia-to-U.S.  communi¬ 
cations  and,  in  preparation,  is  investing  in 
undersea  fiber-optic  cable. 

For  the  first  leg  of  its  fiber  route,  OTC  is 
laying  cable  between  Sydney,  Australia, 
and  Auckland,  New  Zealand.  The  second 
leg  will  be  from  Auckland  to  Honolulu.  Ex¬ 
isting  fiber-optic  cables  already  connect 
Honolulu  and  San  Francisco  (see  figure  on 
this  page). 

The  OTC  cable  will  provide  capacity  far 
in  excess  of  what  will  be  required  for  many 
years,  according  to  the  company.  OTC  will 
eventually  use  this  excess  capacity  to  offer 
a  new  range  of  data  transmission  services, 
according  to  Greg  Dunfield,  OTC’s  assis¬ 
tant  vice-president.  “If  you  can  provide 


OTC  undersea  fiber-optic  links 


cheap  bulk  data  transmission,”  he  says, 
“you  can  change  the  way  people  do  busi¬ 
ness.” 

Aussie  deregulation 

Users  whose  business  depends  on  fre¬ 
quent  voice  or  data  communications  be¬ 
tween  the  U.S.  and  Australia  should  be 
aware  of  the  recent  deregulation  of  the 
Australian  telecommunications  industry. 

In  1988,  the  Australian  government  is¬ 
sued  a  policy  statement  that  partially  de¬ 
regulates  the  telecommunications  indus¬ 
try.  Known  as  the  May  25  Communications 
Policy,  the  statement’s  main  points  are 
summarized  as  follows: 

■  Telecom  Australia  and  OTC  retain  their 
basic  service  monopolies,  which  include 
public  switched  data,  voice,  text,  video, 
public  Integrated  Services  Digital  Net- 
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work,  leased  circuits  and  the  mobile  tele¬ 
phone  network.  The  shared  use  and  resale 
of  basic  transport  over  private  networks 
will  continue  to  be  restricted. 

■  Value-added  services  will  be  opened  to 
full  competition.  Licensing  of  services  will 
be  administered  by  Austel,  a  newly 
formed,  independent  regulatory  author-' 
ity .  Austel  will  ensure  that  value-added  ser¬ 
vices  do  not  intrude  on  Australian  Tele¬ 
com’s  and  OTC’s  monopolies,  and  that 
Australian  Telecom  and  OTC  do  not  subsi¬ 
dize  value-added  services  with  revenue 
from  monopoly  services.  Austel  is  still  in 
the  process  of  determining  which  services 
are  basic  and  which  are  value-added. 

■  Currently,  customer  premises  equip¬ 
ment  sold  in  Australia  must  be  licensed 
and  approved  by  Telecom  Australia.  How¬ 
ever,  with  deregulation,  Austel  will  assume 


this  role  beginning  in  July.  U.S.  companies 
opening  operations  in  Australia  should  be 
aware  that  until  July,  Telecom  Australia 
still  has  regulatory  approval  for  licensing 
of  customer  premises  equipment. 

■  Before  deregulation,  Telecom  Australia 
also  had  the  monopoly  on  customer  prem¬ 
ises  equipment  maintenance.  The  market 
became  open  to  competition  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  year. 

Advice  to  U.S.  businesses 

U.S.  companies  planning  to  install  U.S.- 
to-Australia  networks  should  inform  both 
the  U.S.  and  Australian  carriers  of  the  type 
of  data  communications  equipment,  par¬ 
ticularly  modems  and  multiplexers,  that 
they  will  be  connecting  to  the  network. 

“Users  must  provide  a  clear  picture  to 
their  U.S.  and  Australian  carriers  of  what 


specific  equipment  they  will  be  connecting 
to  the  network,”  says  Dunfield.  Due  to  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  facilities  provided  in  the 
U.S.  and  Australia,  data  transmission 
equipment  may  have  to  be  modified  before 
being  used  in  Australia. 

Users  have  several  options  for  leasing 
lines  between  the  U.S.  and  Australia.  De¬ 
pending  on  whether  they  want  their  U.S. 
vendor  to  make  all  of  the  arrangements  for 
them  or  choose  to  do  it  themselves,  users 
could  receive  anywhere  from  one  to  five 
bills  for  an  international  leased  line.  The 
choice  is  simply  a  matter  of  convenience 
and  price. 

Probably  the  most  frustrating  problem 
that  communications  managers  must  cope 
with  is  determining  the  source  of  failure  on 
international  leased  lines.  “The  problem 
of  finger-pointing  is  far  more  complex 


Telecommunications  by  Rockwell 


The  Rockwell  Galaxy  Automatic  Call 
Distributor  now  provides  two  of  the  most 
useful  ISDN  service  offerings.  Call-by-Call 
Service  Selection  and  Automatic  Number 
Identification. 

With  call-by-call  service  selection, 
instead  of  separate  inbound  and  outbound 
trunks,  primary  rate  (23B+D)  service 
channels  will  handle  both  inbound  and 
outbound  calls.  So  you’ll  need  fewer 
trunks  for  the  same  load,  fewer  trunk 
groups  for  peak  loads;  and,  because  of 
higher  single  trunk  usage,  your  per- 


minute  usage  costs  will  go  down. 

With  ANI,  the  Galaxy  sends  the  caller’s 
number — received  via  the  D  channel — to 
a  database  to  trigger  the  customer’s  record 
and  then  connects  the  incoming  call  when 
that  information  appears  on  the  CRT.  You’ll 
reduce  call-handling  time,  and  your  cus¬ 
tomers  will  receive  more  efficient  and  more 
personalized  service. 

Available  right  now,  these  ISDN  capa¬ 
bilities  maintain  the  Galaxy  tradition  of 
bringing  new  technologies  to  the  business 
world. 


For  more  information  or  a  brochure, 
contact  Switching  Systems  Division, 
Rockwell  International  Corporation, 
1431  Opus  Place,  Downers  Grove, 
Illinois  60515. 1-800/722-5959. 
Illinois  312/960-0525. 


Rockwell 

International 


. . .  where  science  gets  down  to  business 


Aerospace /Electronics /Automotive 
General  Industries/ A-B  Industrial  Automation 


with  international  leased  lines  than  do¬ 
mestic  ones,”  says  Steve  Kropper,  senior 
telecommunications  consultant  with  In¬ 
ternational  Data  Corp.,  a  market  research 
firm  in  Framingham,  Mass.  “Users  who 
think  finger-pointing  is  a  problem  in  do¬ 
mestic  leased  lines  will  be  in  for  a  shock 
when  they  start  to  lease  international 
lines.” 

Depending  on  the  user’s  requirements, 
OTC  will  assume  network  management  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Tom  Barker,  OTC’s  vice-pres¬ 
ident,  says,  “Some  of  our  clients  who  lease 
international  circuits  request  our  network 
management  services.  In  these  cases,  we 
will  monitor  the  leased  line  to  determine  if 
any  problems  are  from  the  international 
circuit  or  the  local  loop.” 

E-mail  to  the  rescue 

One  of  the  biggest  hindrances  to  inter¬ 
national  business  communications  has  al¬ 
ways  been  time  differences.  A  New  York 
businessman  who  picks  up  the  phone  at 
9:05  a.m.  to  call  an  Australian  counterpart 
must  reiriember  that  in  Sydney,  it’s  five 
minutes  past  midnight. 

One  way  to  solve  the  time-difference 
problem  is  to  use  E-mail.  The  store-and- 
forward  features  of  E-mail  make  it  an  ideal 
technology  for  any  company  that  must 
communicate  with  offices  or  clients  in  dif¬ 
ferent  time  zones. 

“Our  service  offers  direct  access  to  Aus¬ 
tralia,  and  we  see  demand  for  U.S.-to-Aus- 
tralia  service  increasing,”  says  Kenneth 


“F 

JL  inger-pointing  is  far 
more  a  problem  with 
international  lines  than 
domestic,”  Kropper  says. 

AAA 


Murphy,  product  manager  for  electronic 
mail  at  GE  Information  Services  in  Rock¬ 
ville,  Md.  “For  our  U.S.  clients,  electronic 
mail  helps  alleviate  the  time  zone  prob¬ 
lem.” 

Videoconferencing 

Some  business  transactions  require 
face-to-face  communication.  And  while 
videoconferencing  is  costly,  it  beats  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  a  1 5 -hour  flight  from  Newr  York  to 
Sydney. 

While  the  time  difference  demands 
some  flexibility,  synchronization  isn’t  al¬ 
together  out  of  the  question.  For  example, 
a  videoconference  at  8  a.m.  Sydney  time 
would  start  at  5  p.m.  Newr  York  time. 

One  often-heard  objection  to  videocon¬ 
ferencing  is  the  cost  of  setting  up  facilities. 
However,  public  facilities  are  available  in 
both  the  U.S.  and  Australia.  OTC  has  video- 
conference  studios  in  Sydney  and  Mel¬ 
bourne.  Videoconference  rooms  are  also 
available  in  various  cities  in  the  U.S.  from 
US  Sprint  Communications  Co.  and  a 
Washington,  D.C.-based  company  called 
the  Satellite  Theater  Network. 

U.S.  companies  with  operations  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  have  many  options  for  both  intra- 
Australia  and  Australia-to-U.S.  communi¬ 
cations.  And  with  the  recent  move  toward 
deregulation  of  the  Australian  telecom¬ 
munications  industry,  many  new  services 
are  likely  to  be  introduced  over  the  next 
few  years.  □ 
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ActionCenter 


>vv; 


DATA  SECURITY 


SINGLE  CALL  SECURITY 

Effective  One-Call  Security 
For  Dial-up  Communications 


V 


One-Call  Authentication 
in  Seconds 

No  Call  Back  Delays 

Built  in  2400bps  V.22  bis 
Modem 

Comprehensive  Audit  Trial 

Auto  Disconnect  upon 
Unauthorized  Entry 

Up  to  100  Passwords 
1-12  Characters 


SCSI  00 


Call  For  Special  Introductory  Offer 

Optimum  Electronics,  Inc. 

425  Washington  Avenue  -  P.O.  Box  250 

North  Haven,  CT  06473 

Phone:  (203)  239-6098  FAX:  (203)  234-9324 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  34 


DUAL-CHANNEL  HIGH-SPEED  MODEM 


Tired  of  Rewiring  Digital  Networks? 


Create  two  high-speed  digital  channels  on  twisted-pair 
wire  with  Metaplus1  ISDN-format  modem/multiplexer ... 


Features 

o  Pays  for  itself  in  wire  savings 
o  Transmits  at  144  Kbps  on  a  single  twisted 
wire  pair  up  to  two  miles 
o  Creates  two  data  and  one  supervisory 
channel  in  ISDN  2B  +  D  format 
o  Accepts  synchronous  or  asynchronous 
data  up  to  64  Kbps  in  each  data  channel 
o  Internally  adapts  to  lower  port  speeds 
o  Uses  separate  supervisory  channel  for 
network  management  and  diagnostics 


Applications 

o  Private  data  networks 
o  SNA  network  connections 
o  LAN  or  digital  PBX  connections 
o  Workstation  or  CAD/CAM  connections 
o  Terminal/PC  to  host  connections 
o  Tl/DDS  circuit  extensions 

Call  today  for  more  information 

(408)  257-5569  Fax  (408)  2554576 


^  METAPLUS,  5339  Prospect  Road,  Suite  312,  San  Jose,  California  95129 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  22 


EXTENDED  SUPERFRAME  CSU 


T1  Performance  Data  Revealed 


DIGITAL  LINK 


MON  IN  OUT  MON  IN  OUT 


1  1  1  ///,//// 

PS  Ujlii  iHi 

DL55IX  ESF  CSU 

TEST  C0NFG  DSPL.Y  LNTIiR 

DL551X  XTENDED,mCSU 

•  Advanced  user  interface 

•  Front  panel  access  to  all  ESF  registers 

•  Full  compliance  with  AT&T  54016  &T1/E1 

•  No  confusing  banks  of  LED's 

•  Full  diagnostics  including  jack  access 

•  Connection  to  terminal  or  network  management 
without  any  required  extra  equipment 


DIGITAL  LINK 


CALL  (408)  745-6200  TODAY 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  30 


IBM  CABLING 


NEW  SOURCE  FOR: 
DPC  CONNECTORS 


DPC  CABLE  ASSEMBLIES 


WE  HAVE  THEM 
TODAY  IN  STOCK! 


PLEASE  CALL  FOR  ORDERS  AND/OR 
OUR  COMPLETE  CATALOG  FOR 
“IBM  CABLING  SYSTEM” 

PRODUCTS. 

1-800-XXX-XXXX 
DISTRIBUTORS  AND 
CONTRACTORS  INQUIRIES 
ARE  WELCOMED 


RadCom 


1841  Broadway,  Suite  609  •  N.Y.,  New  York  10023 
Fax:  (212)  956  104  •  Tel:  (212)  956  8100 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  31 


EQUIPMENT  FRAMES 


Note:  3  Hi  Base  for 
Existing  CSF-1 74 
$149.00  ea 


In  Stock  -  Ships  UPS  - 
Additional  Shelves  and 
other  options  are 
available. 


DATA  3174/3274  CONTROLLER  STACKING  FRAME 
CONNECTIONS  WITH  ADJUSTABLE  SHELVES 


b)CSF-174  3  Hi 

$499.00 


a)  CSF-1 74 

$350.00 


A)  B) 

We  Accept  Visa  and  Master  Card 


Call  or  Write:  Nancy  Gibbs 

=  DATA  = 

*  CONNECTIONS 


P.O.  Box  6438,  High  Point,  NC  27262-6438 
|  Call  1-800/234-1855  919/884-1855  FAX  #  919/884-2226 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  35 


Advertise  In  ActionCenter 

Ads  run  for  entire  month  (4  or  5  issues) 

3  sizes  available: 

2”x4”  -  $1150  per  month 
4  1 3/1 6”x  4”  -  $1350  per  month 
4  13/16”x  8”  -  $2700  per  month 

Call  for  information: 

Joan  Bayon  Pinsky  800-343-6474  (In  MA  508-820-2543) 
Pacific  &  Mountain:  Call  Susan  Egan  714-250-3006 
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ActionCenter 


MODEMS 


Data  Communications  Products  and  Service 

P.O.  Box  578,  Ridgefield,  CT  06877  •  203-438-9897 

Serving  the  NORTHEAST  for  over  7 years  with  competitve  pricing  and  dependability,  we  are  ex¬ 
panding  our  service  NATIONWIDE. 

PREVIOUSLY  OWNED  EQUIPMENT  NOW  AVAILABLE  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY  WHILE 
SUPPLY  LASTS: 


RACAL  VADIC  VA3467  Cards 
RACAL  VADIC  VA1680  Chassis 
RACAL  VADIC  VA2450P 

RACAL  MILGO  122  RALA 

CODEX  9600  LSI 

CODEX  DIGITAL  SHARING  DEVICE 
CODEX  2000  NEST  115V  (NEW) 

WANG  WORK  STATION 
WANG  LASER  PRINTERS 

GDC  212  A/L  RACK  OR  STANDALONE 

PARADYNE  LSI  96 

DON'T  SEE  IT  HERE? 


$199.00 

$275.00 

$395.00 

$300.00 

$599.00 

CALL  -  203-438-9897 
CALL  -  203-438-9897 

CALL  -  203-438-9897 
CALL  -  203-438-9897 

$375.00 

$150.00 

CALL  -  203-438-9897 


WE  HAVE  CABINETS,  CABLES,  CONNECTORS,  TEST  EQUIPMENT,  ETC. 
CALL  GRAYCOMM  FOR  COURTEOUS  PROMPT  RELIABLE  SERVICE 
203-438-9897 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  32 


NETWORK  PLANNING  SOFTWARE 


Manage  and  view  your  network  on  your  personal 
computer  with  GrafNet’s  visual  displays... 

Features  user  friendly  Microsoft  Windows  graphical  interface.  Built-in  V&H  database 
automatically  converts  NPA/NXX  to  an  on  screen  graphical  location. 


Applications 

*  Managing  topology  of  private 

voice/data  networks. 

*  Planning  traffic  routing, 

network  growth  and 
consolidation. 

*  Identifying  network 

bottlenecks  and  expensive 
links. 

*  Maintaining  a  network 

configuration  repository. 


Call  or  write  for  information  and  a  free  demo  disk. 

Price  $450  includes  PC  diskette  and  user’s  manual. 

Network  Dimensions,  Inc. 

5339  Prospect  Road,  Suite  122,  San  Jose,  CA  95129,  408-446-9598 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  33 


NETWORK  CONTROL 


NETWORK  SCANNING  AND  MONITORING 


REMOTE  SWITCHING 


Dataprobe  Knows  Your  Application 
and  Has  Off-the-Shelf  and  Custom 
Product  Solutions. 

AUTOMATIC  OPERATION 

SWITCH  ON  CONTROL  LEADS 
HIGH/LOW.  COMPARES  MUL¬ 
TIPLE  SIGNALS.  TIME  DELAY. 

REMOTE  CONTROL 

TONE  DIAL  PHONE  W/VOICE. 
EXTERNAL  CONTROL  SIGNALS 
ASCII  DATA  FROM  TERMINAL. 


RS-232 

V.35 

VF 

DIAL 

COAX 

T-1 

POWER 

RJ-11 

RJ-45 

RS-422 

A-B 


€>* 


A-B-C 
X-OVER 
1:N  SPARE 


1 70  COOLIDGE  AVENUE,  ENGLEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY  07631 
PHONE  (201 )  569-6464  FAX  (201 )  894-0939 


ON/OFF 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  23 


Comtest  Cable  Scanner 

Pinpoint  Network  Cable  Faults  Fast! 

The  Comtest  Scanner  is  a  monitor,  fault  finder,  cable  locator  and  much  more.  Helps  you  pinpoint 
the  location  of  shorts,  opens  or  breaks.  Its  32  character  display  reports  the  fault  in  plain  English 
“short  at  306  ft".  With  an  oscilloscope,  Scanner’s  high  speed,  pulse  generating  circuitry  gives  a 
detailed  view  of  the  entire  LAN  including  transceiver,  terminator  and  multiple  faults. 


*  Cable  length  measurements 

*  Locate  breaks,  shorts,  opens,  bad  crimps,  etc. 

*  LAN  activity  monitoring 

*  Find  cables  in  ceilings,  walls,  floors 

*  Cable  TV  troubleshooting 

*  Generate  as-built  drawings  and  specifications 

*  Isolate  faulty  network  interface  cards 

*  Very  simple  to  operate 


Included  is  Tracer  for  locating  exactly  where 
in  the  floor,  ceiling,  wall  or  patch  panel  the  ca¬ 
ble  lies.  Comtest  Cable  Scanner,  Tracer  and 
Operators’  Manual  are  only  $1495. 


M-Test  Equipment 

P.O.  Box  460008 

San  Francisco,  CA  94146-0008 

Outside  CA:  (800)  334-4293  Call  for  Info 

Inside  CA:  (415)  861-2382 

FAX:  (415)  864-1076 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  17 


NETWORK  MONITORING  &  CONTROL 


MANAGE  Your 
Dial  Up  Modems 

With  our 

NETWORK  WINDOWS"ml 
PC  Baaed  System 


DAILY  USAGE  6- ERROR  REPORTS 
AUTOMATIC  BUSY  OF  "RING  NO  ANSWERS’’ 
REAL  TIME  TROUBLE  TICKETS 
MODEM  VENDOR  INDEPENDENT 

Call  or  write  for  information  6-  DEMO  Disk 

See  us  at :  ComNet  Booth  3234  Washington  DC  Feb  6-8 

Interface  Booth  2419  New  York  City  Mar  14-16 


Communication  Devices  Inc. 
1  Forstmann  Ct. 

Clifton.  NJ  07011 
Communication  Devices  Inc.  201772  6997 


Distributors 

Welcome 

Made  in  the  USA 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  25 


Free  product  and  service  information 
is  right  at  your  fingertips! 

Network  World’s  ActionCenter  makes  it  easy  for  you  to  get 
the  free  information  you  need  on  products  and  services  that 
can  make  a  difference  to  your  organization. 

*  Use  the  Reader  Service  coupon  in  Network  World. 

*  Circle  the  Reader  Service  numbers  that  correspond  to  the 

advertisements  in  ActionCenter. 

*  Fill  out  the  coupon  and  send  it  to: 

Network  World 

P.O.  Box  5090,  Pittsfield,  MA  01203 

And  the  information  you  want  will  soon  be  on  its  way  to  you! 

The  sooner  you  return  the  coupon,  the  sooner  you’ll  have 
the  information  you  need  to  make  informed  purchase  deci¬ 
sions. 
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Ac  tionC enter 


PC  CONNECTIVITY 


PROTOCOL  ANALYZER 


Let  pcX25 

Turn  Your  PC  Into  a  Remote 
Interactive  Workstation  „ 


Printer  2 


Stop  making  Iona  distance  phone  calls. 

One  local  X.25  Dial-up  provides  you 
with  VT 1 00  emulation  to  one  or  more 
Hosts.  Attach  the  pcX25  print  spooler 
toyourHost(s)  print  queues.  Gateway 
your  PC  to  your  Wide  Area  Network 
and  enjoy  local  access  to  your 
remote  Host  mainframes. 


Atlanta 

Host 


Just  pcX25  software 

and  your  modem . 

No  PC  bus  card  needed. 


Chicago 

Host 


Network 

Certifications 

Accunet 
CompuServe 
Datapac 
Globenet 
Infonet  (Pending) 
Telenet 
Tymnet  (Pending) 


List  Price  $295  -  Call  for  product  information. 

Tropical  Communications  Associates,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  7057,  Delray  Beach,  FL.  33484-7057,  Telephone:  407/498-1302 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  28 


PC  VOICE  MAIL 


PC  voice  mail, 
now  only  $199. 

Watson®,  hailed  by  one  reviewer  as  “the  premier 
voice  mail  station”  at  $498,  is  an  even  better  value 
at  $199.  Watson  eliminates  telephone  tag  and  gives 
you  big-system  features  like  auto' speed-dial,  auto 

forwarding,  and 


answer,  message 


INCLUDES 
HAYES- 
COMPATIBLE; 
MODEM! 


built-in  300/1200 
bps  modem.  For 
an  ear-opening 
business  applica¬ 
tions  demo,  call 


1  (800)  6-WATSON  (in 

Mass.,  (508)  651-2186).  To  order, 
call  1  (800)  533-6120  (in 

Mass.,  (508)  655-6066).  Credit 
Cards  Accepted. 


Watson 

Natural  Microsystems  Corporation 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  29 


end  For  Free  Info 


For  more  information  on  any  of  the  products  and  services  advertised 
in  NetworkWo  Id’s  ActionCenter,  circle  the  Reader  Service  Numbers 
on  this  coupo  which  correspond  to  the  advertisement  of  interest  to 

you. 

Complete  the  coupon  Information  and  mail  to: 

NetworkWorld 

P.O.  Box  5090,  Pittsfield,  MA  01203 


Name  _ 

Title  _ 

Company 
Phone  ( 

Street  _ 

City _ 

State  _ 


Zip. 


NW  2/13 


(Expires  4/30/89) 

123456789 
10  11  12  13  14  15  16  17 
18  19  20  21  22  23  24  25 
26  27  28  29  30  31  32  33 
34  35  36  37  38  39  40  41 
42  43  44  45  46  47  48  49 
50  51  52  53  54  55  56  57 


Turn  your  IBM  PC  into 
a  3270  Coax  Protocol 
Analyzer  and  Controller. 


■  Passive  Monitor  ■  3299  MPX,  DFT,  SNA,  Host  Response  Time  Analyzer 
■  Transmits  Recorded  Files  ■  Certification  Library  ■  TwinaxScope  Also  Available 

Azure 
CoaxScope 

Priced  From 

$2,995.00 

14  Day  FREE  Trial 
Evaluation 

(508) 520-3800 


Azlre 


TECHNOLOGIES 

38  Pond  Street,  Franklin,  Massachusetts  02038 

FAX:  (508)  528-4518 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  20 


SEMINARS 


Tri  A  DDTFD 

QFMTMAHQ 
oHiIVllIM  Alio 

An  Introduction  to  the  Fundamentals  of  T-CARRIER 

These  seminars,  held  nationwide,  facilitate  understanding  of 
the  fundamental  issues  and  common  stumbling  blocks  arising 
from  the  application  of  this  voice-oriented  pair-gain  technology 
to  the  transmission  of  data. 

Network  managers,  engineers,  and  craflspersons/technicians 
responsible  for  the  planning,  implementation,  operation,  or 
maintenance  of  T-CARRIER  facilities  will  benefit  from  this 
seminar. 

FOR  SCHEDULE  OR  MORE  INFORMATION  CALL: 

1(800)638-2049 

In  MD  Call  (SOI)  353-1550  (Becky  Kessell) 

Telecommunications  Techniques  Corporation 

20410  Observation  Drive 
Germantown,  Maryland  20874 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  1 8 


TESTERS 


New  Hand-Held  T1  Testers 

T-Tester  -  $4,495 

Full  Function  Test  Set  (8lbs.) 

*  SF,  ESF,  B8ZS,  SLC-96 
Compatible 

*  QRSS/BERT/User  test 
patterns 

*  Full  duplex  alarm  monitoring 

*  DSO  Drop/Insert  Capability 

*  Signaling  bits  for  all 
channels  displayed 
simultaneously 

Also  available 

T-Watcher-  DSI  Monitor/Analyzer . $1495 

T-Sender  -  DSI  Signal  Generator . $495 

For  additional  information 
call  1  -800-DIGILOG  In  PA  215-628-4530 

1370  Welsh  Road,  Montgomeryville,  PA 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  36 
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NETWORKING  MARKETPLACE 
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CAD/SUM  II” 

BROADBAND  LAN  DESIGN  SOFTWARE 

The  Industry  Standard  Since  1984 

Design  Assistant  software  for  End-users  and  system  contrac¬ 
tors!  The  package  includes  CATV  equipment  database,  fully 
featured  design  assistant,  graphic  topology  display  of  entire 
network,  bill  of  material,  design  listings,  set-up  summaries, 
noise  &  distortion  report,  AutoCAD  Interface  and  Template, 
and  more.  Very  powerful  “  Tune  Inbound  Amplifiers”  for  auto¬ 
matic  inbound  setup.  English/metric  units  are  standard.  Oper¬ 
ates  on  any  DOS  environment  with  640K. 

Cable  Technology  Group 

55  Chapel  Street  Newton,  MA  02160  617  969-8552 


Attn:  End  Users 

Upgrading  Your  Equipment? 

Sell  your  present  system  through  an  ad  in  Network  World. 

VWite  Or  Phone:  Network  Wbrld,  Classified  Advertising 
Joan  Bayon  Pinsky,  375  Cochituate  Rd,  PO  Box  9171 ,  Framingham, 
MA  01701-9171;  1-800-343-6474  (in  MA  508-820-2543)  x755 
Pacific  &  Mountain:  Susan  Egan,  18008  Sky  Park  Circle,  Suite  100, 
~  \  92714;  71 4-250-r“ 


Irvine,  CA  92714;  714-250-3006 


Selling 

Ybur 

System? 

•NEW  •BUY 
•USED  •  SELL 
•  LEASE 


liEP/URSaUPGRADESaINSTALLAT10NaCABUNG 

m/cnm  codeK 

paradyne  , j  AT&T 

IBM  Racal-Milgo 
(iBMRK  G4SE  rixoim 


UD  Universal  Data  Systems 

5 

NEW  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT  BACKED  BY  WARRANTY 
NATIONWIDE  SERVICE  MAINTENANCE  AND  INSTALLATION 


(201)586-3070  FAX  586-3080 

Jfc  Warwick 

DATA  SYSTEMS.  INC. 

66  FORD  ROAD,  DENVILLE,  NEW  JERSEY  07834 


SEMINARS 


A  Straight- 
Talking  Seminar 
On  Cable 
Troubleshooting. 


Conducted  by  a  specialist  from  the  Tektronix  factory,  this  3  to  4  hour  fact-packed 
seminar  is  offered  as  an  in-depth  “survival  course”  for  LAN  cable  troubleshooters. 

You’ll  learn  how  to  use  metallic  and  fiber  cable  testers  with  emphasis  on  trouble¬ 
shooting  Ethernet,  coax,  twisted  pair,  and  fiberoptic  cables.  You’ll  be  taught  the  skills 
necessary  to  keep  your  network  the  way  you  want  it  to  be:  Alive  and  well. 

Seating  is  limited,  so  register  early  to  reserve  your  place. 


Washington,  D.C.  March  10 
Pittsburgh,  PA  March  20 
Atlanta,  GA  March  21 
Orlando,  FL  March  23 


Irvine,  CA  February  21 
Dallas,  TX  February  23 
Boston,  MA  March  7 
Woodridge,  NJ  March  8 

To  register,  contact  Linda  Nelson  or  JoAnne  Brizee  at  1-800-833-9200,  ext.  150,  or 
return  this  coupon  with  a  check  for  $50  payable  to: 

Tektronix 

Attn:  Linda  Nelson 
P.0.  Box  1197 
Redmond,  OR  97756 


Ifektronix 

COMMmtDTD  EXCELLENCE 


Name. 


.Title. 


Organization . 
Address _ 


City _ 

Zip  Code  _ 


.State. 


.  Phone  (. 


Seminar  you  plan  to  attend: 
City _ 


.  Date . 


You  will  receive  exact  location  information  upon  confirmation  of  your  registration. 
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FAXCOM  1000  ♦ 
LINKS  YOUR  COMPUTER 
TO  ENTIRE  WORLD  OF 

FAX 

INCREDIBLE: 

•  Quality 
•  Performance 
•  Low  Cost 
•  Ease  Of  Use 

BISCOM,  INC. 

(508)670-5521 

8SRangetvay  Rd  Billerica  MA 


LAN 

ANSWERS 

Considering  a  LAN?  Already  have  one? 

Need  answers  about  the  purpose, 
technology  and  applications  ot  Local 
Area  Networking?  Then  give  us  a  call 
for  a  tree  catalog  featuring  our  LAN 
course  and  other  computer-based  data 
and  telecom  courseware. 


-i=L=tutor 


COMPUTER-BASED  TRAINING  SERIES 

FOR  FREE  CATALOG 
OF  ALL  OUR 
COURSES  CALL 

(603)  433-2242 

800-542-2242 


Networking 

Careers 


CAREER/SCOPE 


SPACE  &  COMMUNICATIONS  GROUP 

Hughes  Space  &  Communications  Group  in  El  Segundo  designs  and 
manufactures  the  world’s  most  sophisticated  spaceborne  communica¬ 
tions  equipment  and  components.  You  can  become  a  part  of  our  ef¬ 
forts  to  advance  this  exciting  technology  at  our  Data  Processing 
Center’s  Data  Communication  section  in  the  following  positions: 

TELEPROCESSING  ANALYSTS— You  will  be  responsible  for 
supporting  the  data  communications  network  on  our  IBM  3090, 
3084,  3083  and  4381  running  under  MVS  and  VM  operating 
systems.  Your  responsibilities  will  include  monitoring  the  existing 
network,  diagnosing  equipment  or  facility  failures,  and  installing  new 
equipment.  You  should  be  familiar  with  VTAM,  TCAM,  NCP  and 
EP  as  it  relates  to  the  network.  We  support  various  types  of  RJE 
stations,  CADAM  scopes,  printers,  plotters,  various  types  of  PC’s 
and  IBM  devices.  Successful  candidate  will  have  working  knowledge 
of  Telco  services,  twisted  wire,  fiber  optics,  T-l,  various  types  of 
modems  and  multiplexers.  The  ability  to  use  many  types  of  test 
equipment,  communicate  effectively  with  vendors  and  initiate 
restoration  of  service  and  repair  as  necessary. 

We  offer  an  attractive  salary  and  an  outstanding  benefits  package, 
including  tax-deferred  savings;  medical,  dental  and  vision  care 
coverage. 

For  immediate  consideration,  please  send  your  resume  to:  Bernice 
Rivera-Giles,  Hughes  Aircraft  Company,  Space  &  Communica¬ 
tions  Group,  Dept.  WN-289,  P.O.  Box  92919,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
90009.  Proof  of  U.S.  citizenship  may  be  required.  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Employer. 


HUGHES 


SPACE  &  COMMUNICATIONS  GROUP 


Your 

Recruitment 

Ad  Can  Be 

Here  For 

$168.00 

For  Information 
Call  Pam  Valentinas 
at  1-800-343-6474 
(in  MA 

508-820-2543) 


LAN 

Sales  Executives 

For  the  finest  Sales/Mktg. 
opportunities  of  your  ca¬ 
reer  contact: 

Paul  Churchill 
VP  Executive  Search  Div. 

SALES  CONSULTANTS 
(USA  &  International) 
1707  H  St.,  NW,  Ste.  405 
Washington,  DC  20006 
(202)  452-9105 
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departmental  systems  (for  example,  a  re¬ 
quest  for  a  hospital  laboratory  to  run  a  test 
on  a  patient). 

■  From  the  laboratory  system  once  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  test  or  clinical  procedure  are 
available. 

■  From  the  patient  accounting  system 
once  the  test  or  clinical  procedure  has 
been  performed,  so  the  patient  can  be 
billed  for  the  treatment. 

According  to  a  draft  of  the  HL-7  stan¬ 
dard,  it  is  closely  modeled  after  existing 
protocols  in  the  ANSI  XI 2  electronic  data 
interchange  standards  but  with  some  vari¬ 
ations.  For  example,  XI 2  standards  apply 
primarily  to  batch  transmission  of  data 
among  systems,  which  is  inappropriate  for 


on-line  interfaces,  such  as  those  that  HL-7 
tries  to  define. 

Unlike  the  XI 2  standard,  HL-7  accom¬ 
modates  the  on-line  exchange  of  individ¬ 
ual  transactions  in  its  local  network  inter¬ 
face. 

Many  issues  are  not  addressed  —  in¬ 
cluding  how  queries  would  be  performed 
among  systems.  SQL  has  emerged  as  both 
an  ANSI  standard  and  a  de  facto  standard 
from  IBM.  However,  SQL  is  only  applicable 
for  relational  data  base  management  sys¬ 
tems  and  therefore  will  not  meet  the  needs 
of  a  user  retrieving  records  stored  on  file- 
oriented  applications  or  nonrelational 
DBMSs. 

Another  issue  surrounding  HL-7  con¬ 
cerns  addressing  in  a  networking  environ¬ 
ment.  The  current  HL-7  standard  does  not 
specifically  define  how  addressing  will  oc¬ 


cur  but  does  provide  certain  data  fields  in 
the  headers  of  all  HL-7  messages. 

The  MEDIX  committee 

The  mission  of  the  MEDIX  committee  is 
also  to  define  an  application-level  proto¬ 
col.  The  MEDIX  committee  is  evaluating 
the  incorporation  of  HL-7  transaction  defi¬ 
nitions  into  the  efforts  of  the  Institute  of 
Electrical  and  Electronics  Engineers. 

MEDIX  varies  from  the  HL-7  approach 
in  that  it  uses  the  ISO  Abstract  Syntax  Nota¬ 
tion  One  (ASN.l),  which  defines  a  stan¬ 
dard  notation  and  a  standard  representa¬ 
tion  for  data  types  and  values.  The 
decision  was  made  by  the  HL-7  committee 
not  to  use  ASN.  1  due  to  its  complexity. 

The  initial  focus  of  MEDIX  will  be  the 
transactions  needed  to  support  a  patient 
care  information  system.  Eventually, 


Attend  20  End  User  Sessions  —  Two  by  TCA! 


Communications  for  the  Future 


SUPERCOMM 

THE  BIGGEST 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
EVENT  OF  1989! 


A  One-Time  Experience! 

We’ve  combined  two  major 
telecommunications  events  to 
bring  you  the  biggest,  broadest,  most 
informative  exhibition  and  conference 
in  the  industry:  SUPERCOMM®  '89/ 
Network  90's.  Plus,  this  whole  excit¬ 
ing  program  is  FREE! 

More  Seminars— More  Topics. 

We’re  featuring  70  telecommuni¬ 
cations  seminars  and  lectures! 
That’s  40%  more  than  SUPER¬ 
COMM®  '88!  Whether  you’re  a  telco 
or  end  user,  you’ll  join  with  20,000 
attendees  from  more  than  50  coun¬ 
tries  to  learn  about  issues  that  con¬ 
cern  you  the  most. 

You’ll  also  see  the  latest  and  most 
innovative  products  available  today! 
All  displayed  by  450  vendors  in  over 
300,000  square  feet  of  exhibit  space 
.  .  .  again,  at  absolutely  no  cost! 

Network  with  Your  Peers! 

This  is  an  invaluable  opportunity 
to  join  with  thousands  of  executives 
from  local,  long-distance,  and  cellu¬ 


lar  telephone  companies  ...  to 
meet  with  end  users,  interconnects, 
and  consultants  ...  to  discuss  new 
technology  and  industry  changes. 

And  we’ve  enhanced  this  diverse 
program  with  over  20  telecommuni¬ 
cations  manager  sessions,  including 
two  organized  by  the  T ele-Communi- 
cations  Association— the  trade  group 
serving  end  users. 

Enjoy  Sunny  California! 

After  four  full  career-enhancing 
days,  you’ll  want  to  explore  the  fast- 
paced  city  of  Anaheim,  visit  Disney¬ 
land,  try  different  restaurants,  or  just 
enjoy  the  surroundings. 

This  is  a  one-time  event— so  reg¬ 
ister  today  to  learn  about  communi¬ 
cations  for  the  future. 

SUPERCOMM®  '89  is  sponsored 
by  the  United  States  Telephone 
Association  and  the  Telecommuni¬ 
cations  Industry  Association  (formerly 
U.S.  Telecommunications  Suppliers 
Association),  with  Pacific  Bell  coor¬ 
dinating  the  Network  90’s  program. 


DON’T  MISS  OUT!  REGISTER  TODAY! 


I  Plan 
to  attend 
SUPERCOMM®  ’89/ 
Network  90’s. 

Send  me  more  details. 
Mail  to: 

Telecommunications 
industry  Association 
150  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
Suite  600 

Chicago,  IL  60601  -7524 
USA 

Phone:  (312)  782-8597 


Name  _ 

Title  _ 

Company 
Address  . 
City  _ 


.  State . 


ZIP 


Phone  ( _ ) 


□  Please  send  me  a  registration  and  housing 
brochure. 

□  Please  send  me  exhibit  space  information. 

□  I  need  more  information  concerning 
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SUPERCOMM®  ’89  Co-Sponsors 
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900  1 9th  Street,  N.W.,  Suite  800 
Washington,  D.C.  20006-2105  USA 
Phone:  (202)835-3100 
Fax:  (202)  835-3248 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


INDUSTRY  ASSOCIATION 


150  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
Suite  600 

Chicago,  IL  60601-7524  USA 
Phone:  (312)  782-8597 
Fax:  (312)  782-3617 
Telex:  595236  USTSACGO 


Network  90’s  Co-Sponsor 

pacificBbelu 

A  Pacific  Telesis  Company 

2600  Camino  Ramon  1 E300 
San  Ramon,  CA  94583  USA 
Phone:  (415)  823-0325 
Fax:  (415)  867-0127 
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MEDIX  will  encompass  a  wider  scope,  in¬ 
cluding  the  transfer  of  medical  records  be¬ 
tween  different  vendors’  systems. 

The  MEDIX  committee  is  also  consider¬ 
ing  the  need  to  incorporate  electronic 
medical  records  and  smart  cards  that  will 
allow  the  transfer  of  those  records  as  well 
as  image  information  between  hospitals. 
It’s  still  an  open  issue  whether  such  an  ex¬ 
change  of  medical  record  information  is  in 
the  initial  scope  of  the  MEDIX  committee. 

By  1990,  the  MEDIX  committee  plans 
to  have  a  draft  standard  ready  for  ballot 
within  the  IEEE.  After  IEEE  approval,  the 
standard  will  be  submitted  by  ANSI  for  ap¬ 
proval  as  an  ISO  standard. 

There  are  also  several  other  groups 
working  on  health  care  standards.  The 
American  Society  for  Testing  and  Materi- 
( continued  on  page  40 ) 


Other  medical 
standards  committees 

continued  from  page  30 

The  ASTM  has  greatly  widened  its  scope 
since  the  early  1900s,  when  it  was  formed. 
Besides  standardizing  items  such  as  gar¬ 
bage  trucks,  playground  equipment  and 
hip  replacement  joints,  the  ASTM  is  also 
involved  in  efforts  to  standardize  inter¬ 
faces  between  computers  and  laboratory 
test  equipment,  such  as  chemical  analyzers 
and  hematology  instruments. 

“We  want  to  be  able  to  take  a  new  in¬ 
strument  into  the  lab,  plug  it  into  the  lab 
information  system  and,  with  a  minimum 
of  effort,  have  it  work,”  says  Bob  Megar- 
gle,  professor  of  analytical  chemistry  at 
Cleveland  State  University  and  chairman 
of  the  E31  committee,  the  ASTM  commit¬ 
tee  on  computer  system  standards. 

Under  the  review  of  a  subcommittee 
called  E31.14,  the  laboratory  instrument 
interface  is  still  in  the  initial  stages  of  a 
draft  standard.  It  will  specify  simply  how 
to  connect  the  lab  device  to  a  computer. 
However,  last  year,  a  second  committee, 
the  E31.ll  committee,  developed  a  stan¬ 
dard  for  how  the  laboratory  computer 
sends  out  over  networks  the  information  it 
collects  from  the  instruments.  It  is  a  hard¬ 
ware-independent  standard  that  deals  with 
message  content,  rather  than  the  mecha¬ 
nism  of  transfer,  according  to  Megargle. 

Tying  devices  to  the  net 

Unlike  other  groups,  which  are  working 
on  computer-to-computer  links,  IEEE 
1073,  which  is  working  on  the  Medical  In¬ 
formation  Bus  standard,  is  trying  to  con¬ 
nect  medical  devices  to  computers. 

“For  example,  at  the  patient’s  bedside 
you  might  have  some  monitors  for  heart 
rate  and  blood  pressure,”  explains  David 
Franklin,  professor  of  computer  science  at 
Southern  College  of  Technology  in  Mariet¬ 
ta,  Ga.,  and  chairman  of  IEEE  1073-  “You 
might  have  some  infusion  pumps,  a  venti¬ 
lator;  in  the  operating  room,  you  might 
have  an  anesthesia  machine. 

“The  idea  is  to  provide  a  plug-compati¬ 
ble  interface,  so  that  you  can  run  a  cable 
between  the  pump  or  monitor  and  a  com¬ 
puter  system,  and  collect  data,”  he  says. 
“We  want  the  clinical  person,  nurse  or  doc¬ 
tor  to  walk  into  the  room  with  the  pump  or 
whatever,  plug  in  the  cable  and  have  the 
network  automatically  detect  the  device, 
establish  communications  with  it  and  be¬ 
gin  collecting  data  from  it.  That’s  the  mini¬ 
mum  functionality  we  want  to  provide.  The 
bottom  line  is  to  connect  them  to  the  com¬ 
puter  and  collect  data  from  the  device.” 

—  Kenneth  Riley  and  Alison  Conlijfe, 
NW  assistant  features  editor 


How  do  you  call 

the  most  flexible 

data  communications 
system  in  the  world? 

Any  way  you  want 

That’s  because  the  Intelligent  Series  (I-Series)  from  NEC  lets  you 
decide  on  any  combination  of  devices  and  applications  to  meet  your  needs. 

You  configure  the  network  of  modems,  DSU/CSU’s,  controllers  and 
chassis  that  will  save  you  the  most  time,  space  and  money 

You  see,  with  the  I- Series  you  can  mix  a  variety  of  analog  or  digital 
devices  in  either  dial-up  or  leased  line  applications,  in  a  single  chassis. 

Using  only  10.5  inches  of  vertical  rack  space  for  up  to  32  modems. 

What’s  more,  we  designed  the  I- Series  to  give  you  maximum  control, 
regardless  of  network  size.  Giving  you  the  ability  to  monitor,  test  and 
configure  from  one  central  point,  local  or  remote.  And,  as  your  system 
grows,  so  does  the  I- Series,  offering  complete  control  of  up  to  16  chassis 
with  more  than  500  data  communications  devices  per  controller. 

Best  of  all,  increasing  your  flexibility  and  control  doesn’t  increase  your 
costs,  since  the  I- Series  offers  a  lower  average  cost  per  channel  than  any 
other  data  communications  system. 

But  you  get  much  more  than  a  data  communications  system.  \ou 
get  the  security  of  knowing  that  your  investment  is  backed  by  a  company 
with  a  worldwide  reputation  for  high  quality,  reliable  telecommunications 
products.  All  of  which  makes  the  I- Series  the  best  solution  for  all  your 
network  control  needs. 

To  find  out  more  about  NEC’s  I- Series  and  our  extensive  line  of  data 
communications  systems  and  products,  write  NEC  America,  Inc.,  Data  and 
Video  Communications  Systems,  110  Rio  Robles,  San  Jose,  CA  95134.  Or 
call  us,  at  1-800-222-4NEC,  ext.  1277.  Because  when  it 
comes  to  versatile  data  communications  systems,  we’ll 
talk  to  you  on  your  own  terms. 

c&c  Computers  and  Communications 
©  1988  NEC  America,  Inc. 
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als  (ASTM)  is  working  on  a  stan¬ 
dard  for  the  exchange  of  labora¬ 
tory  test  data.  The  American  Col¬ 
lege  of  Radiology/National  Elec¬ 
trical  Manufacturers  Association 
is  developing  a  standard  for  Pic¬ 
ture  Archiving  and  Communica¬ 
tions  Systems  such  as  CAT  scans 
and  X  rays.  And  IEEE  1073  is  de¬ 
veloping  the  Medical  Information 
Bus:  Architecture  and  Applica¬ 
tion  Communication  Specifica¬ 
tion.  (For  more  information  on 
these  standards,  see  “Other  med¬ 
ical  standards  committees,”  page 
30.) 

Each  of  these  committees  is 
currently  focusing  on  an  initial 
subset  of  standards  that  will  allow 
migration  of  applicable  health 
care  standards  into  a  common 
reference  model. 

Attempts  to  ensure  compati¬ 
bility  are  being  made  among  the 
various  standards  committees. 
However,  since  the  scope  of  in¬ 
formation  to  be  covered  is  so 
great,  agreement  on  more  than  a 
single  subset  of  standards  is  high¬ 
ly  unlikely  in  the  next  two  years. 

Planning 

Trends  toward  distributed 
computing  will  affect  health  care 
operations  significantly,  result¬ 


ing  in  increasing  installation  of 
multiple  vendors’  hardware  and 
specialized  application  software 
in  organizations. 

A  key  concept  that  many 
health  care  organizations  are 
now  beginning  to  realize  is  that 
most  health  care  information  sys¬ 
tems  will  not  be  able  to  operate  in 
an  independent  or  stand-alone 
manner. 

Information  systems  planning 
involves  the  development  of  an 
information  architecture,  which 
is  a  long-term  process.  Informa¬ 
tion  must  be  viewed  as  a  strategic 
resource  and  planned  on  an  or¬ 
ganizationwide  basis. 

Effective  information  systems 
planning  for  health  care  organi¬ 
zations  requires  that  manage¬ 
ment  take  a  proactive  approach 
to  understanding  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  future  technology.  This  is 
necessary  to  take  advantage  of 
these  advances  and  make  sound 
investment  decisions. 

Distributed  processing  and 
shared  data  bases  over  high¬ 
speed  networks  are  significant 
and  challenging  goals  for  today’s 
health  care  community,  but  they 
will  not  happen  overnight  or  have 
immediate  paybacks. 

Standards  offer  the  potential 
for  interoperability,  but  these 
standards  will  be  slow  in  develop¬ 
ing  and  even  slower  in  being  ac¬ 
cepted  by  vendors.  □ 


continued  from  page  1 

to  introduce  products.  But  we 
won’t  rush  anything  to  market 
before  it’s  ready.” 

However,  A1  Cini,  president  of 
Computer  Methods  Corp.,  a  Marl- 
ton,  N.J.,  end-user  consultancy 
and  Apple  reseller,  said,  “On  a 
scale  of  one  to  10,  I’d  give  the 
DEC-Apple  alliance  a  four.” 

At  last  August’s  MacWorld  Ex¬ 
position  in  Boston,  Apple  and 
DEC  reiterated  plans  to  tie  Macin¬ 
toshes  and  AppleTalk  networks 
into  DEC  networks  (“DEC,  Apple 
offer  software  scheme  at  Mac- 
World  Expo,”  NW,  Aug.  8, 1988). 

Apple  and  DEC  said  they 
would  create  two  tiers  of  prod¬ 
ucts:  basic  connectivity  products 
such  as  file  servers  and  more 
complex  net  management  and 
joint  mail  facilities. 

But  for  users  anxiously  await¬ 
ing  the  first  fruits  of  the  alliance, 
no  news  is  not  good  news. 

“I  can  understand  what  DEC 
and  Apple  are  trying  to  do  long¬ 
term,  but  they’re  not  addressing 
today’s  connectivity  problems,” 
said  Mike  Kennedy,  manager  of 
computer  and  network  services  at 
Sterling  Research  Group,  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  Sterling  Drug,  Inc.  in 
Great  Valley,  Pa. 

Hirshberg  and  Blake  White, 
Apple’s  DEC  connectivity  manag¬ 


er,  both  said  they  understand  us¬ 
ers’  concerns  about  product 
availability.  “They’re  excited  and 
impatient,  but  we  do  recognize 
the  need  for  nuts  and  bolts  con¬ 
nectivity  moving  up  the  product 
line,”  Hirshberg  said. 

The  first  offering  the  alliance 
plans  to  deliver  will  be  VAX-based 
server  software  that  runs  the  Ap¬ 
pleTalk  Filing  Protocol.  It  will  en¬ 
able  a  VAX  to  act  as  a  server  for 
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Macintoshes  while  also  permit¬ 
ting  Macintosh  users  to  share  VAX 
services  and  files. 

Apple  also  plans  to  deliver,  be¬ 
fore  year  end,  a  software  gateway 
that  runs  on  the  VAX  and  converts 
the  AppleTalk  Filing  Protocol  to 
the  DECnet  protocol. 

The  gateway  will  enable  Mac¬ 
intosh  users  to  access  remote 


DECnet  nodes,  according  to 
Hirshberg. 

White  and  Hirshberg  empha¬ 
sized  that  the  most  significant  as¬ 
pect  of  the  alliance  is  the  rela¬ 
tionships  being  built  with  third- 
party  software  developers. 

Hirshberg  said  the  two  compa¬ 
nies  are  on  schedule  to  deliver 
VAX  server  software  by  August. 
Network  management  and  joint 
mail  facilities  will  be  available 
sometime  in  1990,  he  added. 

While  Apple  officials  maintain 
that  the  company’s  ties  with  DEC 
are  still  strong,  users  cited  two 
major  weaknesses  in  the  alliance: 
One  is  the  lack  of  products;  the 
other  is  the  absence  of  Macintosh 
support  for  DEC’S  Local  Area 
Transport  (LAT)  protocol. 

LAT  client  software  for  the 
Macintosh  would  enable  Macin¬ 
tosh  users  to  establish  terminal 
sessions  to  connect  to  VAX-based 
hosts  and  access  basic  print  and 
file  services. 

The  second  most  frequently 
cited  shortcoming  is  the  lack  of 
an  electronic  mail  bridge  product 
that  would  let  Macintoshes  and 
VAXes  share  E-mail  messages. 

“The  fact  is,  LAT-compatible 
software  exists  for  the  MS-DOS 
environment  today,”  he  said. 
“Unless  I  can  get  LAT  software 
for  the  Macintoshes,  I  won’t  buy 
any  more  of  them.  I’ll  use  PCs  in¬ 
stead.  □ 
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PC  COMMUNICATIONS  ’89 

Moderator:  Bruce  Hoard,  NetworkWorld 
T.  Travers  Waltrip  •  Charles  Lamberson 
William  F.  Zachman  •  Larry  DeBoever 


March  23,  1989 _ 

11:30am  -  4:00pm  EST 


•  Benefits 

Can  you  answer  these  questions? 

•  What  is  the  best  kind  of  local  area  net¬ 
work  for  personal  computers? 

•  How  easy  and  expensive  is  it  to  link 
disparate  personal  computers  on  a 
local  area  network? 

•  What  is  the  current  state  of  the  art  in 
micro-to-mainframe  links? 

•  How  can  MIS  managers  make  sure 
various  personal  computer  networks 
are  integrated  with  corporate  net¬ 
works? 


T.  Travers  Waltrip 


•  How  does  OS/2  and  LAN  manager  fit 
into  the  overall  systems  applications 
architecture  (SAA)  picture? 

•  How  can  you  evaluate  network  operat¬ 
ing  systems? 

•  How  truly  networkable  is  Apple’s 
Macintosh? 

•  How  can  users  make  the  best  use  of 
repeaters,  bridges,  routers  and  gate¬ 
ways? 

•  How  does  the  IBM  PC  environment 
compare  to  the  Mac  PC  environment? 

•  How  does  Structured  Query  Lan¬ 
guage  fit  into  the  communications 
picture? 

•  PC  futures:  What’s  beyond  386  tech¬ 
nology?  What's  the  future  for  imaging 
and  CDROM? 


Charles  Lamberson 


•  Purpose 

According  to  International 
Data  Corp.  6.2%  of  PCs  were  networked 
in  1986  while  66.9%  will  be  networked 
by  1992.  The  burden  of  this  radical  shift 
in  use  will  fall  directly  upon  the  should¬ 
ers  of  MIS  and  communications  man¬ 
agers.  The  purpose  of  this  seminar  is  to 
familiarize  both  technical  management 
and  staff  with  the  various  hardware  and 
software  methods  of  networking  PCs, 
with  a  hard  look  at  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages. 


William  F.  Zachmann 


T.  Travers  Waltrip  is  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  Telecommunications  with  the 
Travelers  in  Hartford,  CT„  a  position  he 
has  held  since  joining  the  company  in 
1983.  His  current  responsibilities  include 
all  hardware,  software  and  facilities;  all 
voice  and  data  requirements;  and  all 
planning,  design  and  implementation 
and  operations.  He  manages  a  team  of 
over  200  professionals  and  an  annual 
operating  budget  of  $200,000,000. 


Larry  DeBoever 


Charles  Lamberson  is  a  sys¬ 
tems  analyst  at  E.l.  Du  Pont  de  Nem¬ 
ours  in  Wilmington,  DE.  He  has  been  in¬ 
volved  with  data  communications  for 
several  years,  first  in  mainframe  net¬ 
works  and  most  recently  in  local  area 
networks.  He  has  just  completed  lead¬ 
ing  the  effort  to  install  a  700-user  Token 
Ring  local  area  network,  which  is  con¬ 
nected  to  multiple  vendors’  mainframes. 


IBM 


Will  Zachmann  is  president  of 
Canopus  Research,  an  information  in¬ 
dustry  market  research  and  consulting 
company.  Formerly  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  at  International  Data  Corp.,  he 
writes  PC-related  columns  for  a  number 
of  computer  industry  publications,  and 
frequently  speaks  at  trade  shows  and 
conferences. 


Apple  Computer,  Inc. 


Larry  Deboever  is  president  of 
Deboever  and  Associates,  a  consulting 
and  seminar  company.  Larry  consults 
for  a  number  of  large  clients,  including 
Microsoft,  and  is  currently  conducting  a 
DEC-to-IBM  connectivity  conference. 


IBM  will  provide  an  appropri¬ 
ate  speaker  from  its  Token  Ring  Network 
product  management  group. 


Apple  will  also  provide  an  ap¬ 
propriate  speaker  to  discuss  Apple  con¬ 
nectivity,  including  its  Appletalk  LAN 
and  Macintosh  links  to  DEC  and  IBM. 


•  Audience 

This  seminar  is  designed 
for  all  technical  managers,  engi¬ 
neers  and  technical  staff  responsi¬ 
ble  for  corporate  telecommunica¬ 
tions  and  data  communications, 
whether  it  be  in  the  MIS  or  com¬ 
munications  departments. 


Syllabus 


Local  Area  Networks 


•  The  Promise  and  Reality  of  IBM’s 
Token  Ring 

•  How  AT&T’s  Starlan  Competes 

•  Is  IBM  Working  on  Ethernet 
Support? 

•  Apple’s  Networking  Protocol 

Network  Operating  Systems 


•  Microsoft’s  MS-DOS 

•  Banyan’s  Vines 

•  Novell’s  Netware 

•  3Com’s  3Plus 

Wiring 


•  The  Potential  of  Twisted  Pair 

•  The  hazards  of  IBM  and  Northern 
Telecom’s  Cabling  Systems  and 
AT&T’s  PDS 

Control 


•  How  to  Take  Control  of  Isolated  Work 
Area  Networks 

•  Integrating  LANs  Network 
Management 

•  How  to  Cut  Through  Vendor  Claims 

3270  Emulation 


•  Irma  Grows  Old 

PC  Servers 


•  Dedicated  versus  Nondedicated  PCs 

•  Multiuser  Software  Packages 

•  Network  Security 

•  Getting  the  Best  Price  Performance 

•  IBM  versus  the  World 


The  Computer  Channel,  Inc. 
99  Tulip  Avenue 
Floral  Park,  NY  11001 


The  Computer  Channel  is  a  full  service  company  providing  programming  and  satellite  reception  systems. 

FOR  ADDITIONAL  DETAILS  OR  TO  ORDER,  PLEASE  CALL  (516)  352-9490 


Managers  fight  for  site  licensing 

continued  from  page  21 


Systems  in  Mountain  View,  Calif. 

Scott  Oki,  senior  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  sales  and  marketing  for 
Microsoft,  disagrees.  “We  should 
banish  the  phrase  ‘site  license’  to 
the  ozone,”  Oki  said.  “It’s  used 
too  loosely  and  has  a  lot  of  emo¬ 
tion  associated  with  it.” 

He  said  Microsoft  sales  repre¬ 
sentatives  can  accommodate 
large  corporate  clients  that  want 
to  distribute  volume  purchases  or 
upgrades  electronically.  Howev¬ 
er,  the  program  is  not  widely  pub¬ 
licized,  and  the  minimum  pur¬ 
chase  requirement  is  admittedly 
high. 

That  won’t  do  for  some  cus¬ 
tomers  that  feel  so  strongly  about 
site  licensing  that  they  boycott 
software  providers  that  insist  on 
sticking  to  shrink  wrapping. 

Site  makes  right 

Several  years  ago,  Big  Eight 
accounting  firm  Ernst  &  Whinney 
rejected  Lotus  1-2-3  as  the  stan¬ 
dard  spreadsheet  for  its  23,000 
employees  because  Lotus  was  not 
offering  site  licenses. 

Computer  Associates  Interna¬ 
tional,  Inc.  and  WordPerfect 
Corp.  did  offer  a  licensing  option, 
so  the  accounting  firm  selected 
SuperCalc  and  WordPerfect  as  its 
two  main  applications.  The  ven¬ 
dors  provide  a  master  disk  that 
Ernst  &  Whinney  uses  to  distrib¬ 
ute  software  internally,  and  doc¬ 
umentation  is  purchased  sepa¬ 
rately  as  it  is  needed. 


The  major  reason  for  insisting 
on  site  licensing  was  price,  said 
Alex  Kask,  a  partner  at  Ernst  & 
Whinney  and  senior  manager  of 
its  computer  audit  department. 
Site  licenses  also  save  the  compa¬ 
ny  time  and  money  when  it  is  up¬ 
grading  a  version  of  software. 

Margaret  Cole,  a  microcom¬ 
puter  manager  at  General  Dy¬ 
namics  Corp.  in  Pomona,  Calif., 
said,  “We’re  willing,  in  many 
cases,  to  pay  the  same  price  for 
one  [master  disk]  as  we  are  for 
5,500  packages  because  it  costs 
me  probably  180%  of  the  cost  of 
an  upgrade  [package]  to  imple¬ 
ment  that  upgrade.” 

Gregory  Jones,  director  of  in¬ 
formation  systems  management 
for  the  federal  government’s  Se¬ 
curities  and  Exchange  Commis¬ 
sion,  concurred.  “I  hate  to  even 
think  what  the  dollar  savings 
would  be  if  you  could  buy  and  up¬ 
grade  a  site  license  instead  of  in¬ 
dividual  shrink-wrapped  pack¬ 
ages,”  he  said. 

Even  a  free  upgrade  can  be 
costly.  “I  have  a  VAX  running  Ali- 
saTalk,  and  I  could  just  put  the 
new  software  there  and  let  people 
download  it”  if  it  was  site  li¬ 
censed,  GTE’s  Thompson  said. 
Instead,  he  said  he  has  to  collect 
the  individual  copies  of  the  old 
version  and  distribute  individual 
copies  of  the  new  one. 

By  contrast,  a  site-license  up¬ 
grade  could  be  implemented 
across  a  local  network  after 


hours,  said  Marc  Seeba,  a  senior 
engineer  at  Ford  Aerospace  & 
Communications  Corp.  in  San 
Jose,  Calif. 

Strength  in  numbers 

The  major  vendors  are  balking 
partly  because  there  is  more 
money  to  be  made  selling  individ¬ 
ual  packages,  partly  because  they 
fear  losing  control  of  the  disk-du¬ 
plication  process  and  partly  be¬ 
cause  they  don’t  want  to  jeopar¬ 
dize  their  existing  distribution 
channels. 

However,  another  barrier  to 
site-licensing  programs  is  that 
one  size  doesn’t  fit  all. 

According  to  Leslie  Fiering,  an 
assistant  vice-president  and  mi¬ 
crocomputer  manager  for  Bank¬ 
ers  Trust  Co.  in  New  York,  there  is 
no  agreement  about  the  ideal 
site-licensing  deal.  “If  50%  of  the 
market  wanted  one  type  of  site  li¬ 
cense,”  Fiering  said,  “there  isn’t 
a  vendor  alive  that  wouldn’t  go 
along  with  it.” 

Midsize  companies  or  divi¬ 
sions  of  larger  enterprises  are  of¬ 
ten  cut  out  of  the  site-license  pro¬ 
grams  that  currently  exist 
because  the  minimum  purchase 
requirement  is  too  high. 

Despite  all  the  user  sentiment 
in  favor  of  site  licenses,  the  lead¬ 
ing  word  processing  vendor, 
WordPerfect  Corp.,  is  moving 
away  from  them.  The  company  is 
honoring  existing  limited  site  li¬ 
censes  —  some  of  which  have 
several  more  years  to  run  —  but 
is  not  offering  new  ones. 

Large  corporate  accounts  will 


be  able  to  make  direct  volume 
purchases  of  500  units  or  more, 
but  they  will  be  buying  complete 
individual  packages,  said  Brad 
Jackman,  director  of  marketing 
for  WordPerfect’s  large  accounts. 

“Our  objective  in  1989  is  to 
focus  more  on  the  distribution 
channel,”  Jackman  said.  “We 
found  we  were  spending  way  too 
much  time  negotiating  contracts, 
and  we’d  rather  be  providing  cus¬ 
tomers  with  product  support.” 

Computer  Associates,  with  its 
background  in  selling  mainframe 
software,  doesn’t  agree  with 
WordPerfect’s  strategy. 

“We  go  to  a  company,  find  out 
how  they  buy  software  and  figure 
out  the  best  way  for  them  to  buy 
our  software,”  said  Brett  Bulling- 
ton,  vice-president  of  sales  and 
marketing  for  Computer  Asso¬ 
ciates’  personal  computer  prod¬ 
ucts.  Computer  Associates’  limit¬ 
ed  site  licenses  and  volume- 
purchase  agreements  start  at  25 
units. 

Software  companies  with 
roots  in  the  shrink-wrapped  mar¬ 
ket  are  resisting  such  programs 
because  they  are  structured  to 
deal  with  the  reseller  community 
rather  than  the  large  corporate 
environment,  Bullington  said. 

Setting  up  a  site  license  in  to¬ 
day’s  increasingly  networked 
computing  environment  “in¬ 
volves  a  different  way  of  buying 
and  selling  software,”  Bullington 
added.  “You  have  to  be  able  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  strong  rapport  with  your 
clients  and  become  more  inti¬ 
mately  involved  with  them.”  □ 


c 


Feb.  27-March  1,  San 
Francisco  —  Desktop  Pub¬ 
lishing  and  Beyond.  Con¬ 
tact:  Technology  Transfer  In¬ 
stitute,  741  10th  St.,  Santa 
Monica,  Calif.  90402;  (213) 
394-8305. 

Feb.  27-March  3,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  —  Basic  Systems 
Analysis.  Contact:  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Systems  Management, 
24587  Bagley  Road,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio  44138;  (216)  243- 
6900. 

Feb.  28-March  2,  Boston 

—  NETWORLD  89.  Contact: 
H.A.  Bruno,  Inc.,  385  Sylvan 
Ave.,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J. 
07632;  (201)  569-8542. 

Feb.  28-March  2,  Mil¬ 
waukee  —  Working  With 
Personal  Computer  Local 
Area  Networks.  Contact: 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Cen¬ 
ter  for  Continuing  Engineer¬ 
ing  Education,  929  N.  Sixth 
St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  53203; 
(414)  227-3120. 

March  1-3,  Dallas  —  Fi¬ 
ber  Optic  Communica¬ 
tions.  Contact:  International 
Communications  Association, 
12750  Merit  Drive,  Suite  750, 
LB-89,  Dallas,  Texas  75251; 
(800)422-4636. 

March  6-9,  Washington, 
D.C.  —  Federal  Informa¬ 
tion  Systems  Conference 
&  Exposition.  Contact:  Na¬ 
tional  Trade  Publications,  313 
S.  Patrick  St.,  Alexandria,  Va. 
22314;  (800)  638-8510. 

March  6-10,  Miami  — 
5th  International  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Artificial  Intelli¬ 
gence  Applications.  Con¬ 
tact:  CAIA  ’89,  Computer 
Society  of  the  IEEE,  1730  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Ave.  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  20036;  (202) 
371-1013. 

March  7-9,  Dallas  — 
Voice  Communications  II. 

Contact:  International  Com¬ 
munications  Association, 
12750  Merit  Drive,  Suite  750, 
LB-89,  Dallas,  Texas  75251. 

March  14-17,  San  Diego 

—  Computer  Network 
Management  &  Control. 

Contact:  Integrated  Computer 
Systems,  5800  Hannum  Ave., 
Culver  City,  Calif.  90231; 
(800)421-8166. 

March  15,  Boston  — 
IDC’s  24th  Annual  Com¬ 
puter  Industry  Briefing. 

Contact:  International  Data 
Corp.,  5  Speen  St.,  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass.  01701;  (508) 
872-8200. 
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MCI  View, 
switched  56  bow 

continued  from  page  1 
its  INMS  strategy  at  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Communications  Associa¬ 
tion’s  annual  conference  in  Ana¬ 
heim,  Calif.,  last  May  (“MCI 
service  gives  users  net  control,” 
NW,  May  23, 1988). 

At  that  time,  the  company  said 
a  NetView-compatible  service 
would  be  introduced  in  the  near 
future. 

The  MCI  View  service  will  ini¬ 
tially  be  made  available  to  users 
of  MCI’s  Vnet  virtual  private  net¬ 
work  service  and  Terrestial  Digi¬ 
tal  Service  (TDS)  1.5,  MCI’s  T-l 
offering,  said  Stuart  Mencher, 
MCI’s  senior  vice-president  of 
corporate  marketing. 

As  user  demand  grows,  MCI 
will  provide  net  management  ser¬ 
vices  under  the  INMS  umbrella  as 
options  to  its  other  services,  he 
said.  The  carrier  plans  to  work 
with  other  network  management 
equipment  vendors,  such  as  Digi¬ 
tal  Equipment  Corp.,  to  develop 
services  for  customers  with  net 
management  systems  other  than 
NetView,  he  said. 

MCI  View  allows  users  to  mon¬ 
itor  MCI  network  performance 
and  to  view  circuit  alarm  infor¬ 
mation  that  appears  on  network 
control  workstations  or  termi¬ 
nals.  Information  about  a  user’s 
MCI  lines  is  transmitted  by  Net- 
View/PC  software  at  MCI’s  point 
of  presence  over  a  9-6K  bit/sec 
private  line  to  NetView  on  the  us¬ 
er’s  host.  The  system  does  not  let 
users  fix  problems  via  two-way 
communications,  though  that  is  a 
goal  for  the  future,  Mencher  said. 
Currently,  if  a  user  spots  a  prob¬ 
lem  with  his  MCI  circuits,  he  noti- 


continued  from  page  6 

ISDN  service  for  AT&T  customers 
will  be  through  the  same  facili¬ 
ties  that  support  the  carrier’s  Ac- 
cunet  Switched  56  service. 

Strum  added  that  it  is  AT&T 
policy  to  make  pricing  for  inter¬ 
national  services  similar  to  do¬ 
mestic  offerings. 

He  declined  to  elaborate  fur¬ 
ther  on  AT&T’s  pricing  strategy 
for  international  ISDN  or  the 


Prime,  Novell 
to  jointly  build 

continued  from  page  2 
running  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.’s 
Network  File  System  (NFS)  soft¬ 
ware  or  the  Transmission  Control 
Protocol/Internet  Protocol. 

This  enables  users  to  easily 
swap  files  between  Unix-based 
systems  and  NetWare  local  nets. 
Currently,  Prime’s  minicomput¬ 
ers  support  only  TCP/IP.  Prime  is 
also  working  to  make  its  mini¬ 
computers  NFS-compatible. 

The  NetWare  file  server  for  the 
EXL  line  is  expected  to  ship  later 
this  year.  The  companies  must 
first  port  NetWare  over  to  the  EXL 
hardware  so  it  can  issue  com- 


fies  MCI  to  fix  the  problem. 

In  some  cases,  MCI  may  have 
already  begun  to  resolve  a  prob¬ 
lem  before  being  notified,  but  the 
user  will  know  about  it  sooner 
with  MCI  View  and  will  be  able  to 
alert  end  users  of  the  situation, 
said  Jim  Scarbrough,  who  has 
been  using  MCI  View  since  last 
August.  Scarbrough  is  telecom¬ 
munications  manager  for  Tex¬ 
aco,  Inc.’s  Houston-based  Infor¬ 
mation  Technology  Department. 

MCI  has  been  testing  the  prod¬ 
uct  at  beta  sites  since  the  middle 
of  last  year. 

A  strategic  edge 

MCI  View  gives  users  a  strate¬ 
gic  edge  in  that  they  can  more  ef¬ 
ficiently  control  their  networks, 
said  Frank  Dzubeck,  president  of 
Communications  Network  Archi¬ 
tects,  Inc.,  a  consulting  firm 
based  here. 

MCI  View  is  priced  at  a  flat 
monthly  fee  of  $2,000  for  either 
Vnet  or  TDS  1.5  users.  The  com¬ 
bined  fee  for  use  of  both  services 
is  $2,500.  An  MCI  View  installa¬ 
tion  fee  of  $1,500  is  charged  for 
users  of  either  Vnet  or  TDS  1.5. 
The  installation  fee  for  users  of 
both  services  is  $2,000.  MCI 
charges  no  usage  fees. 

Switched  56K 

In  addition  to  unwrapping  MCI 
View,  MCI  became  the  third  major 
long-distance  carrier  to  offer  a 
switched  56K  bit/sec  service.  The 
new  offering  will  initially  be 
available  on  T-l  access  lines  to 
users  of  Vnet  and  outbound  Prism 
I  voice  services  (see  “US  Sprint 
plans  delivery  of  switched  56K 
services,”  page  8). 

The  service  will  be  offered  to  a 
limited  number  of  customers  in 


kinds  of  services  it  will  offer. 

Momentum -builder 

Users  at  the  ICA  seminar 
praised  the  announcement. 

“This  new  international  as¬ 
pect  puts  tremendous  pressure 
on  the  regional  [Bell  holding] 
companies  to  get  their  ISDN  of¬ 
ferings  together  so  they  can  take 
part,”  said  Jerome  Satkus,  direc- 


mands  directly  to  the  hardware 
and  speed  network  server  pro¬ 
cessing.  This  will  allow  the  EXL  to 
support  a  larger  number  of  users 
and  process  file  storage  or  re¬ 
trieval  requests  faster  than  exist¬ 
ing  NetWare  servers,  Kokos  said. 

Both  NetWare  products  will 
support  NetWare-attached  DOS- 
or  OS/2-based  personal  comput¬ 
ers  and  Apple  Computer,  Inc. 
Macintoshes  running  NetWare  for 
Macintosh  software.  Prime  is  also 
developing  Unix-based  NetWare 
client  software  that  will  link  Unix- 
based  workstations  to  NetWare 
file  servers. 

With  the  agreement,  Prime  is 
beginning  to  implement  a  cli¬ 
ent/server  architecture,  which 


the  second  quarter,  with  full  com¬ 
mercial  availability  planned  for 
the  third  quarter.  Service  will  be 
available  in  all  of  the  126  T-l  ac¬ 
cess  cities  now  served  by  MCI’s 
Digital  Data  Network  (DDN), 
Mencher  said. 

The  service  will  enable  users 
to  send  facsimile,  data,  video  and 
secure  voice  transmissions.  App¬ 
lications  for  the  switched  5oK 
bit/sec  service  include  emergen¬ 
cy  backup  for  dedicated  DDN  us¬ 
ers,  Mencher  said. 

According  to  MCI,  its  offering 
costs  about  the  same  as  US 
Sprint’s  and  is  less  expensive 
than  AT&T’s  service.  MCI  said  a 
1 ,000-mile  call  using  an  MCI  56K 
bit/sec  switched  line  costs  be¬ 
tween  1 3  and  18  cents,  whereas  a 
comparable  AT&T  call  costs 
about  85  cents. 

An  AT&T  spokeswoman  said  a 
56K  bit/sec  switched  call  costs 
between  26  and  81  cents  under  a 
volume  pricing  plan,  but  she  add¬ 
ed  that  prices  can  vary  depending 
on  volume  and  time. 

MCI’s  switched  56K  bit/sec 
service  will  be  priced  on  a  usage 
basis  under  existing  Vnet  and 
Prism  I  rates.  Eventually,  these 
calls  will  be  separately  identified 
on  users’  bills. 

Mark  LaRow,  senior  manager 
at  Network  Strategies,  a  consult¬ 
ing  practice  of  Ernst  &  Whinney 
in  Fairfax,  Va.,  said  the  new  MCI 
services  are  a  sign  that  the  carrier 
is  trying  to  become  a  full  service 
provider.  “AT&T  has  long  been 
able  to  promote  itself  as  a  full- 
featured  vendor,”  he  said.  “MCI 
is  trying  to  do  the  same.” 

MCI  also  said  it  will  have  Com¬ 
mon  Channel  Signaling  System  7 
fully  deployed  in  its  network  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  March.  □ 


tor  of  telecommunications  at 
Harvard  University  Medical 
School  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Some  users,  such  as  George 
Fallat,  special  projects  coordina¬ 
tor  with  E.I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours 
&  Co.,  said  they  would  consider 
buying  the  service. 

“To  the  extent  that  I  can  use 
switched  ISDN  for  cost-effective, 
reliable  international  communi¬ 
cations,  it  is  attractive  as  a  re¬ 
placement  for  ourprivate  net¬ 
work,”  Fallat  said,  EJ 


supports  distributed  applica¬ 
tions. 

The  agreement  continues  an 
industrywide  move  to  provide 
connections  between  local  nets 
and  larger  systems,  analysts  said. 
“To  survive  in  the  coming  world, 
you  need  to  conform  to  standards 
—  be  interoperable  and  connect 
to  other  things,”  said  Paul  Cub- 
bage,  associate  director  of  Data- 
quest,  Inc.’s  Unix  software  ser¬ 
vice.  “The  easiest  way  to  do  that 
is  with  Unix.”  Dataquest  is  a  re¬ 
search  firm  in  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Prime  will  sell  both  new 
NetWare  products  through  its  di¬ 
rect  sales  force  and  hopes  to  sign 
on  Novell  resellers  and  distribu¬ 
tors.  □ 


AT&T  unwraps 
crossbred  PBX 

continued  from  page  1 
ers.  The  two  also  use  the  same 
port  cards,  circuits  packs  and  cab¬ 
inets. 

Generic  1  can  be  configured  to 
serve  100  to  1,600  lines,  and  Ge¬ 
neric  2  can  support  as  many  as 
30,000  lines.  The  100-  to 
30,000-line  range  is  similar  to 
that  covered  by  the  System  75 
and  System  85  combined. 

Both  Definity  models  are 
based  on  the  same  architecture, 
while  the  System  75  and  System 
85  are  based  on  dissimilar  archi¬ 
tectures.  With  the  Definity,  users 
can  expand  a  Generic  1  to  a  Ge¬ 
neric  2  by  replacing  the  smaller 
switch’s  Intel  Corp.  80286  micro¬ 
processor  with  the  AT&T  50 ICC, 
adding  port  cards  and  circuit 
packs,  each  supporting  eight  digi¬ 
tal  or  16  analog  links. 

Formerly,  a  System  75  user 
that  outgrew  that  switch  had  to 
replace  it  with  the  larger  System 
85. 

“We  needed  a  consistent  ar¬ 
chitecture  across  our  entire  PBX 
product  line  to  [smooth  over]  a 
seam  between  the  System  75  and 
the  System  85,”  said  Jack  Bucter, 
AT&T  product  management  and 
marketing  vice-president. 

AT&T  will  continue  to  market, 
support,  service  and  develop  en¬ 
hancements  to  the  System  75  and 
System  85,  according  to  E.G. 
DeNigris,  switching  systems 
product  management  director  for 
AT&T.  System  75  and  System  85 
users  can  retain  80%  to  90%  of 
their  switch  hardware  if  they  up¬ 
grade  to  Definity,  Bucter  said. 

AT&T  said  prices  for  Definity 
Generic  1  and  Generic  2  are  equal 
to  those  of  comparable  System  7  5 
and  System  85  PBXs.  System  75 
users  can  upgrade  their  switch  to 
Definity  Generic  1  for  $8,500. 
System  85  users  can  upgrade  to 
Definity  Generic  2  for  $35,000. 
Definity  Generic  1  will  be  shipped 
next  month,  and  Definity  Generic 
2  will  be  ready  in  July. 

Positive  reaction 

“What  AT&T  showed  far  ex¬ 
ceeded  my  expectations,”  said 
Edward  Fontenot,  president  of 
the  System  85  Users  Group  and 
technology  vice-president  for 
Rockefeller  Group  Telecom¬ 
munications  Services,  Inc.  in  New 
York.  “I’ve  got  two  System  85s 
that  I  plan  to  upgrade  to  Generic 
2s  as  soon  as  possible. 

“I’ve  already  spoken  with  at 
least  six  other  members  of  the  us¬ 
ers  group  who  have  placed  orders 
for  Definity,”  Fontenot  said. 

Loyola  University  of  Chicago 
has  contracted  with  AT&T  to  in¬ 
stall  a  Definity-anchored  voice/ 
data  network  to  serve  three  cam¬ 
puses.  “We  selected  the  AT&T 
Definity  because  it  combines  the 
strengths  of  two  mature,  proven 
technologies,”  said  Arthur  Krum- 
rey,  information  services  assis¬ 
tant  vice-president  for  Loyola. 

Analysts  saw  the  AT&T  an¬ 
nouncement  as  far  more  than  just 
a  product  introduction. 


“AT&T  [detailed]  its  PBX 
strategy  for  the  coming  years. 
That  makes  it  easier  for  users  to 
make  intelligent  buying  deci¬ 
sions,”  said  Mark  Ricca,  vice- 
president  of  The  Eastern  Manage¬ 
ment  Group,  a  Parsippany,  N.J.- 
based  research  firm. 

Definity  Generic  1 

A  Definity  Generic  1  system 
operating  at  full  capacity  re¬ 
quires  two  cabinets.  One  cabinet 
houses  the  system’s  processor, 
memory,  interfaces  for  add-on 
systems,  software  and  initial  cir¬ 
cuit  packs,  and  the  other  houses 
the  balance  of  the  circuit  packs. 
The  cabinets  can  be  located  up  to 
1.8  miles  apart  and  are  linked 
with  fiber-optic  cable. 

As  an  option,  users  can  install 
duplicate  processors  and  other 
redundant  components.  This  du¬ 
plication  of  critical  switch  parts  is 
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Fontenot  said. 
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designed  to  ensure  uninterrupted 
service. 

Generic  1  can  also  support 
AT&T’s  ISDN  Primary  Rate  Inter¬ 
face  card.  A  switch  equipped  with 
the  card  will  allow  users  to  take 
advantage  of  Primary  Rate  Inter¬ 
face-based  INformation  FOr- 
warding-2,  AT&T’s  automatic 
number  identification  service 
and  Call-By-Call  Service  Selec¬ 
tion  features. 

Definity  Generic  2 

Definity  Generic  2  requires 
less  space  than  the  System  85.  It 
uses  the  same  high-capacity 
50 ICC  processor  —  which  han¬ 
dles  switching  functions  —  and 
time-multiplexed  switch  (TMS) 
capability  found  in  the  System 
85.  TMS  allows  users  to  connect 
remote  cabinets  with  fiber. 

Both  ISDN  Primary  Rate  Inter¬ 
face  and  Basic  Rate  Interface 
cards  are  optional  features  with 
the  Definity  Generic  2.  A  new  Ba¬ 
sic  Rate  Interface  circuit  pack 
supports  12  simultaneous  voice 
and  data  Basic  Rate  Interface 
connections. 

Definity  Generic  2  features 
performance  enhancements  over 
the  System  85,  including  a  combi¬ 
nation  disk/tape  storage  system 
that  reduces  system  reload  time 
from  minutes  to  seconds. 

The  Definity  Generic  2’s  Pri¬ 
mary  Rate  Interface  features  in¬ 
clude  Non-Facility  Associated 
Signaling,  which  allows  One  64K 
bit/sec  D  channel  to  handle  sig¬ 
naling  for  up  to  2 1  Primary  Rate 
Interface  links.  That  frees  up  oth¬ 
er  D  channels  to  carry  voice  and 
data  traffic.  Another  feature,  D 
Channel  Backup,  protects  against 
losing  the  signaling  channel.  □ 


AT&T  to  work  with  UK,  Japan 
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Recently  some  of  our  competitors 
have  been  using  the  term  transparent  to 
mean  just  about  anything.  But  at  Banyan, 
we  use  it  to  mean  something  very  specific. 

It  means  that  Banyan  users  can  communi¬ 
cate  directly  from  one  PC  to  another,  without 
any  servers  in  the  way.  And  that  with  our  VINES™  network 
operating  system,  they  can 
reach  any  resource, 
anywhere  on  the  network, 


Other  networks 


simply  by  knowing  its  StreetTalk™  name.  Not  its  location. 
Not  what  server  it’s  attached  to. 

Not  even  when  Banyan  users  log  on,  do  they  have  to 
recognize  a  server.  Instead  they  log  on  to  the  entire  net¬ 
work,  because  with  Banyan,  there  are  no  boundaries 
between  servers. 

To  find  out  how  a  network  that’s  truly  transparent  can 

make  a  concrete  difference 
in  the  way  you  do  business, 
call  1-800-828-2404. 


say  they’re  transparent,  but  we 
can  see  right  through  them. 
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